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Charles Sumnerand the Battle-Flags. | gpavestones of soldiers overturned; their ceme- 
| teries ploughed up; their pensions discontinued ; 
and to have school-books mutilated so that the 
memory of union victories should be forgotten. 

The bill did not propose to reverse an an- 
cient practice, but to arrest an innovation, as 
far as civil wars are concerned. The Army 
| Register for 1866 contained for the first time a 
list of battles in which regiments had been en- 
gaged. Thediscontinuance of the practice could 
not be considered as disparaging the soldiers 
without admitting that they had been slighted 
by the nation prior to the year 1866. 

The bill did not deprive veteran soldiers 
of honors due to them. ‘The great mass of the 
troops in the civil war were volunteers whose 
| regiments were disbanded in 1865. They are 


sister Z 
AN HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 


FIRST PAPER. 

On December 2, 1872, Charles Sumner intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States the 
following bill :— 

Whereas the national unity and good will 
among fellow-citizens can be assured only 
through oblivion of past differences, and it is 
contrary to the usage of civilized nations to per- 
petuate the memory of civil war: Therefore, 
be it enacted: That the names of battles with 
our fellow-citizens shall not be continued in the 
army register, nor placed on the regimental col- 
ors of the United States. 

It was the first bill introduced in the Senate 
at that session. On December 6th it was ex- 
cepted from a reference to a committee by the 


request of Mr. Sumner, and also of Mr. Ed- 
munds, the latter being opposed to it. On Jan- 
uary 22, 1873, it came up in due course of busi- 
ness, but was passed over at the request of Mr. 
Schurz, on account of Mr. Sumner’s absence. 
During the session, and for some months after, 
Mr. Sumner suffered severely from a return of 
his malady. On December 5th he asked to be 
excused from service on any committee, in obe- 
dience to the instructions of his physician, say- 
ing that he did this with great regret and reluc- 
tance, but felt that it was his duty in the present 
condition of his health. 
much of the time to be absent from his seat, and 
to remain a spectator when present. The only 
occasions when he made any extended remarks 
were during the debate on the Boston Relief 
Bill and the commemorative tributes to a de- 
ceased Senator, Garrett Davis. 


Ou December 16, 1872, Mr. Hale, of Maine, | 


offered a counter proposition in the House, 
which, with the preamble, was as follows :— 

Whereas the national unity cannot fail to be 
strengthened by the remembrance of the ser- 
vices of those who fought the battles of the 
Union in the late war of the rebellion: There- 
fore, be it resolved by the House of Represen- 
tatives (the Senate concurring), as the expres- 
sion of the sentiment of Congress, that no 
measures be taken toward removing from the 
army register or the regimental colors of the 
United States the names of the battles of the 
rebellion. 


He was obliged very | 


|perpetuated in no annual register, and their 
colors survive only as cherished relics in the ten- 
der custody of the States. The national army, 
from 1861 to 1865, counted its regiments by 
; thousands. The regiments of the regular army 
during the war rarely fought as a full regiment 
ina battle. The officers accepted higher rank 
among the volunteers, and they, as also the en- 
listed men, were detailed on special service. 
The present regular army contains forty regi- 
ments, including cavalry, artillery and infantry. 
These have been so much created by consolida- 
tions, and the numbers designating the regi- 
| ments have been so shifted that not often can 
jan identity and continuity be traced between 
{them and those which served during the war.~+ 
; With such changes in regiments, the names of 
| battles on the colors or ir. the register would 
| convey more of error than of truth as to the 
| history of a regiment or the names of its offi- 











| cers and men. 

| The bill was in line with the policy which 
| the Repubtican party had announced as its own 
—that of restoration and reconciliation. To 
| that end Congress had passed amnesty acts, and 
the President had appointed to office men like 
| Longstreet, the rebel general, and Governor 
| Orr, an eminent leader of secession, and wel- 
;comed Mosby, the guerrilla chief, to the White 
| House. No one was more pertinacious thaa 


Mr. Sumner in preserving the fruits of the war, 


This resolution passed the House by a vote of | the unity of the republic, and the equal civil 
118 yeas to 53 nays, with 73 absent or not vot rights of all; and these ends, no matter what 
| were his fellowships or antagunisms, he pur- 


The Crown of Thorns. 
hes 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


TO THOSE HEARTS WHOSE CREED IS GOD, BUT 
GOD NOT CREED. 


Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me.— Matthew 16: 24. 


I'd call the poet one who sees 
In simplest things the trace of God; 
The birds, the flowers, the whispering trees, 
The wisdom of his chastening rod; 
The music of the babbling brook 
That brawls along its pebbled bed, 
And murmurs to green, shady banks 
Of all the sweet things He hath said 
Unto His birds, and flowers, and trees, 
To bid them speak His holy name, 
And tell unto the hearts of men, 
Why the beloved Saviour came. 
Alas! for them that cannot see 
The face of God in each fair flower, 
Nor hear the perfume hymn of praise 
That fills each grove and leafy bower! 
Nay, not alone unto the bard 
.Whose lyre is tuned to cadence sweet, 
As death-notes of the fabled swan, 
Which check the charmed heart’s rapturous 
beat, 
But to each faithful soul that feels 
His presence in earth's children fair, 
I'd grant the poet's shining crown, 
As his that was most fit to wear. 
When men do vaunt great Shakespeare’s fame, 
‘“‘Sweet swan of Avon,” though he be, 
I call to mind more lowly names, 
Yet in Christ’s kingdom fair as he; 
True hearts whose faith hath never swerved 
From humble duty’s path aside ; 
Unto their Saviour steadfast, true, 
In Christian faich have lived and died. 
Who, then, dare say the Saviour’s crown 
Of thorns that galled His patient brow 
Did not transcend the laurelled wreath 
To whick the sons of Mammon bow? 
Oh! were it mine to choose a crown, 
I'd cast the conqueror’s palm aside, 
Whose leaves of blood are interwove 
With man’s accursed, unholy pride! 


But if that other, fairer crown, 


Might be mine own in faith to wear, 


summing-up. We are awed by the marvellous | taken up and excavation going on for extent of 
machinery which composes our bodies, its inti- | cellar. A dump cart was backed in, well filled, 
mate connection with mind and spirit, and be- and, with the heavy wheels sunk in the loose 
gin to reverence what we had slightingly dis- | earth, one lower than the other, expected to be 
paraged. We study its laws, and find comfort | drawn out over the curb by the thill-horse of 
in obedience. We adapt ourselves, and reap the tandem—for the poor beasts never pulled at 
harvest when we had only counted upon defeat. the same instant, and the forward one only 
We receive our mechanism just as it is, and | danced round at the crack of the whip at the 
guard it as a valuable watch. We say Amen! | risk of breaking his legs over the loose lumber 
for the image in which we were made. Al-/and stones. So the brawny Irish youth bent 
though exceptional celebrities have always | his energies solely to the rear, applying the 
dawned upon community, and will continue to | stinging lash without stint to the wretched ani- 
do so, still there is a star in the firmament for | mal’s nose and legs till he threw himself, in his 
all of us. It is not only permissible but repu- | distress, out of the harness by rearing and 
table to have a vocation; to seek to act our | partially upsetting the cart. Matters were 
part in the way most congenial or consonant | reddjusted, more blows administered, and yet, 
with our ability. We can traverse foreign and | with the addition of men’s shoulders at the 
domestic lands, make contracts, and use any | wheel, it was found impracticable. So, after all 
faculties with which we are endowed. If peor, | that waste of time and pain, the order was 
we can earn; if rich or well-to-do, we can| given to dump the load where it stood. 

select some branch and perfect ourselves in| When I witness such injustice and cruelty to 
that, or make our services generally useful. If) these noble but speechless workers I fall into 
wives and mothers, we have exercise for the | the gloomiest state of regret that I or anybody 
highest in us. If, from countless causes, we | else was ever born into the world; I wish for the 
trudge alone, that need not make us misan- moment that the Scriptural melting of the ele- 
thropic or hopeless. We are allied to all that ments in fervid heat could blot everything out 
ig; we enter legitimately into all the mysteries of existence. But there is a wiser head than 
of kindred affiliation; we rejoice at consumma- mine gt the helm of the universe, and these 
tions which God and the upright approve; we | sufferings from the ignorance and indifference 
welcome every scion which is ushered into our of the human mass seem to be utilized in the 
midst; we greet the good and true everywhere, | long run. If yet I could only see some chance 
and extract their aroma as naturally as the per- | of redress for the particular subject in the 
{fumes of the air. Without calculation we at-| general culture and discipline, I should be 
tain that from self-abnegation which we could | better content. At any rate, we are all here on 
not have gleaned from freest indulgence in su- | the face of this spinning orb, however blind our 
premest felicities. We can find our compensa- origin or destiny, and it seems essential to our 
| tion, if we will but seek; the sun, if we will| peace and self-respect in the future of this 
open our blinds; the moon and stars, if we will | world, or any other, that in our gropings we 
lift our lids; beauty, grandeur, sublimity, if we | remedy as busily as we may the miseries, whether 
will glance across the fields, scan the moun-| of man or beast. J.P. Te 
tains, or track the elements in their magic play. | 
The very lightning which recently struck a Vat | In the Dark. 
of oil and shot up a flame of fifteen hundred ase 

feet, while it produced loss also afforded a mag- 
nificent spectacle to whoever happened to | 
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The birds have vanished from their nest; 
The sun has hidden in the west; 
My heart goes forth alone in quest 

Of its one love. 


within its range. Nature teems with un3o- 
licited pageants, but it is the keen orb which ap- | 
preciates and the grateful heart which enjoys. | 


the people speak of going down to the Cape. 
At Barnstable the cry still is onward. The best 
way is to press on to Provincetown, and there 
you are certain of having really reached Cape 
Cod. 


wealth, as in fact it once was, with something 
added to make up the Old Colony. Somewhat 
of the original distinction still remairs. The 


marked by a local pride, which appears in the 
remark of a young lady who had the good luck 
to have first seen daylight in this happy region, 
that she meant to be the best pianist on the Cape. 
That was the highest flight of ambition. 

ITSELF. 


THE CAPE 


Famous men have written of Cape Cod; 
as Thoreau and Nordhoff; but to know you 


such 


This part of Massachusetts seems to be a | 
region by itself, a kind of separate Common- | 


inhabitants are more homogeneous, more purely | 
English, than those of any other part of the| 
State, and they are to a considerable extent) 


this against that; and gets satisfaction from the|ness purpose. The sidewalk pavement was | demarcation, but arrived there you will’ héar'a religions awakening which reached a great 


many of the people. Many heads of families 
and several young men who had been confirmed 
inebriates have renounced the intoxicating cup, 
and for six months have given full proof of the 
reality of their conversion. The change is 
very marked. The moral tone of the place is 
every way improved. The town-meeting, which 
used to be an occasion of carousal and disorder, 
|} was lately opened with prayer and conducted 
with perfect propriety. The late Fourth of 
July celebration was held in a beautiful grove, 
and several temperance addresses were made by 
gentlemen from neighboring towns. A bounti- 
ful table was spread with excellent taste. 
Strawberries and ice-cream were among the 
| luxuries. Lemonade took the place of whiskey. 
| It was a very enjoyable occasion. There is 
| much finescenery in Mashpee. Wakepee Pond, 
nine miles round, is a lovely body of water. 
| Along the coast there extends for miles the 
| most magnificent bluff on the whole Cape shore. 
|The rides through the woods are charming. 


must see for yourself. As for Thoreau, I don't | On the whole, we much enjoyed our visit to 
think this work of his by any means his best,, this ancient inheritance of a once powerful 
either for description or sentiment. It isdoubt- | ttibe, which, after a long period of decline, 
less correct as far as it goes, but after reading it | Seems now to be entering, under better auspices, 
IT venture to say that vou are still ignorant of} 0" 4 new era of improvement. Viator. 
Cape Cod. You get certain aspects of the re- | 
gion and the inhabitants, but there is very much 
of Cape Cod scenery and life and customs which 
never came under bis observation. The writer 
may here state that, not having been ‘‘born and | 
bred” on the Cape, he claims to be perfectly im- 
partial in what he has to say about that part of 
it with which he has become acquainted. He | 
ventures to prophesy that Cape Cod, already at- 
fording a delightful and healthful summer resi- 
dence to very many persons from various parts of 
the country, will in years to come be far more 
generally resorted to by pleasure and health- 
seekers. It affords some peculiar advantages. 
especially on the south side. The north and 
south sides are indeed quite different from each 
other in their physical characteristics. In a 
geological aspect they differ, the former present- 
ing the original formation, the latter being the 
drift. The soil is much better on the upper side, 
but here are no good harbors till you come to 
Wellfleet. The water is many degrees colder 
than on the other side, and the winters are colder 
and the summers warmer. The fishing is not 
so good as along the southern shore, where scup 
and bluefish abound, and where, also, the water 
is well adapted for bathing, being more than 
twenty degrees warmer than at Swampscott, and 
considerably more so than along the upper shore. 
This difference is owing to the Gulf stream. 
Every day a delightful breeze comes directly 
from the ocean, and of course from the south, 
soft and cool, and tempers the heat of the sun. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Vermont. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Buruineron, Vt., July 14, 1874. 

COMMENCEMENT AT VERMONT UNIVERSITY. 

Vermont is not a “showy” State; the face of 
its country is too superb for that. Its people 
are not ‘‘gushing,” but, like their valleys, the 
richness of growth tells where the river flows. 
A writer from here says: “If I would show 
an Englishman our garden-rural country, this 
would be it. I would also show him this town 
of St. Johnsbury as a specimen of what the 
best stuff and spirit of New England can do. 
Forty years ago it was a poor little hamlet. 
Now, thanks tothe Fairbankses and their ‘scales,’ 
‘their utter integrity, high-mindedness and gen- 
erous wise dealing, it is as thriving, neat, and 
as fine a town of 5000 folks as one will see.” 
But it is of Vermont University I would speak, 
and of its late ‘*‘Commencement.” The ‘‘exer- 
cises,” beginning with the Baccalaureate sermon 
by President Buckham, were of extraordinary 
excellence. The glow of success was over 
them all. The daylight in their northern sky 
lingered till late night. The university is, and 
has been, as is well known, under evangelic 
sway. What of hindrance there has been in 











We are spendthrifts, and miss full half we 
might secure. If the skimming of the Seine 





| Drearily fall the withered leaves, 
| Drearily moans the sighing breeze, 


During the hot days that you were sweltering 
under in the city we here, in the pretty village 
of Osterville, a part of Barnstable, were as 


that, as in all limitations there must be some, 
} seems swept away. No inatitution can be 
crippled under such ideas as expressed by its 


ing. 
tion being moved and carried upon its introduc- 
tion. 

The Senate on the same day received the reso- 
lution, and Mr. Edmunds on the 17th pressed for 


immediate action, which required unanimous | 


consent. Mr. Sumner objected, and it was laid 


over, Mr. Edmunds giving notice of his inten--; 


tion to call it up the next day. On the 19th 
Mr. Edmunds, referring to his previous notice, 
said that he understood that Mr. Sumner was 
tov ill to express his sentiments on the resolu- 
tion, and that, though himself much indisposed 
to delay, he thought it due to Mr. Sumner ané 
himself not to press it ther, but that after the 
holidays he should ask leave to have it taken 
up and disposed of. Mr. Sumner was present 
in the Senate on that day, as his name appears 
on a call of the yeas and nays. 

On January 22, 1573, the resolution was passed 
over at the request of his colleague, Mr. Wil- 
son, to whom he had addressed this note :— 

Monday Morning.— My Dear Wilson :—The 
medical treatment which I have commenced 


There was no debate, the previous ques- | 


| sued to the end. But he was averse to any | 

} measures which, without being likely to realize 
any substantial good, seemed to him calculated 

| only to keep alive resentment. 

| Some persons attributed the bill to eccen- 


tric notions on the peace question, but this 





was an‘error. He hada protound conviction, | 
as shown in the arguments on that question | 
‘which preceded his career as a Senator, that | 
| war is the exceptional and peace the normal 
| condition of nations. But he had no chimerical | 
| notions of noa-resistance. He accepted the ne- 
| cessity of force in government, and during the 
| civil war supported by vote and speech all meas- 
ures for its vigorous prosecution. No one ever | 
| suggested that he failed in sympathy or earnest- 
/fess in that direction. 


| Mr. Sumner’s bill was by some attributed 


j to his opposition to the President. It is 
| difficult to see any connection between his 
| bill and his view of the personal fitness of 
| the President for his place—and the sugges- 
| tron becomes absurd when it is noted that he | 





‘for the present. 


will not allow me to be in my seat at the Seflate | offered a resolution of the same kind some years 
You know [am always hope-| |. . i gis | 
. before General Grant had any political follow- | 


ful, and [ trust that this enforced absence is for | | Piopireis 
a few days only. Meanwhile. I wish you would} ing. Mr. Sumner had no thought of giving | 


“The crown of thorns,” which rests with none 
Save them that climb the golden stair, 


| In hopeful trust content to bide 


The coming of our holy Lord, + 
Then would I count myself more blest 
Than guilty glory’s gory horde! 
Then trust, sweet sou!s, in His great name 
Who hath ordained that thou shalt wear 
On earth a cruel crown of thorns 
Of wastirg pain and weary care. 
Look up! dear friends, look up with me? 
See how yon glory shines afar— 
The same that led the shepherds’ feet ; 
Tis holy Bethlehem’s guiding star! 
Oh! fear not; Christ walks still with men; 
In thy warm hearts, in mine, He lives. 
In each dark hour unto His own He 
Blessed hope and comfort gives! 
Then tread with me the stormy way, 
And let thy crown be thorns, as mine; 
See, o’er our heads in rediance beams 
The star of Christian faith, divine! 
Evtiotr Presto. 





“If Accept my Destiny.” 
What is that, and how determine its meaning ? 


see that [ am paired on the French claims bill | offence to any one in offering the bill, and | How are the young and inexperienced to know 


I hope that the bill on 


When the thisdeep undertone? What are its signs? Can 


| in Paris furnishes food yearly for thousands of | Breaking the dead twigs from the trees 
|animals and five hundred thousand pounds of | That bend above. 
soap, with equal tact and care how much grati- 
fication we could ensnare! We have a right to 
free-will, to surmount obstacles, to perform al- 
most miracles; but behind, above and beyond, 
| is a fate, a something, which controls us. To 
| this, whatever it. may be, we yield, aware that | 
| it is a portion of the large whole ordered by 
Him who cannot err. We carry our burden, 
whatever its type, sure that if we are plumb it ; t 3 
: hae yPe, P It is the darkness of the night, 
| will adjust itself and be a bank of promise, after ee ; A 
| ‘ When nothing stays of all the light, 
| all. To ask for poverty, suffering and hercu- | 
P rut And only sad-faced ghosts are white, 
lean tasks is arrant folly; but to stand erect in | . d 
My heart is lone. 
our lot, however severe, perchance out of the | fa 
4 : - | I stand upon a grave this night; 
pale of interpretation, is the duty, and should | : : < 
‘ | Whence demons rise that would affright 
be the intention, of every balanced son and} z 3 i 3 
< cage ; The strong in might and brave in fight, 
| daughter of the most High. Faithfulness is our | : 
es By their death-tone. 
| constant safety-valve, and the door which it at, . 
last will open is what ‘eye hath not seen” nor | 


tongue foretold. 


On the earth the shadows creep; 

While God gives his loved ones sleep, 

A wearisome watch must keep 
The eyes that weep. 

The clouds have laid their lengthening bars 

Across the glory of the stars; 

Lest earth should vex with frets and jars 
Their quiet deep. 











Shades flit forever to and fro; 

The fears that come, the joys that go, 

The sad suspense that dreads to know— 
The ghost of peace. 

Ah! when will love return again? 





Josie. 


—— 


comfortable as possible. The east wind is here president. ‘The spirit of Christ,” said the 
stripped of its terrors by coming over miles of; preacher, ‘“‘is the spirit of youth. It is aspiring 
land. When it reaches us it drives no penetrat-/ rather than retrospective. Up to a certain 
ing arrows into the very bones and marrow. | period man’s life is pivoted on the future. When 
The climate here is very like that of Newport, | this period has passed, and the chief satisfac- 
and is said to resemble that of the south of) tion lies in remembrance, decay has already set 
France. For invalids, especially for persons jn, (Christianity allies itself to the first rather 
suffering from pulmonary complaints, it must} than the latter period. It aims not so much 
be peculiarly beneficial. The temperature we | ¢9 restore a lost condition to man as to intro- 
have found by no means so variable as in the/| duce him to a state he has never realized or 
neighborhood of Boston. Indeed, it is surpris-| gonceived. The watch-word and rallying-cry 
ing how great a difference in this respect exists | of Christianity is the hereafter. If we were to 
between places no farther apart. symbolize the attitude of the Christian we 
ATTRACTIONS. should represent him as standing on tip-toe on 

The beautiful bay in which this village is sit- | the pepeey tr in the son a Ig reaching 

A ee ee ail; forth to and hailing the new day.’ 

uated affords excellent facilities for sailing. It | Sa the discourse othe Reliatus Bicment ia 
is here that the Crosby brothers build their fa- | Egucation, by Rev. Mr. Bristow, before the 
| ‘Society for Religious Enquiry,” was in the 
|same wise and large spirit. ‘*Education is 
| Evolution,” was the theme. The sensible ad- 
| dress of Dr. Butler, President of the ‘‘Vermont 
Medical Association,” at the Medical Commence- 

ment of Monday afternoon, was listened to by 


mous pleasure-boats, and they or others skilled 
in sailing are always on hand to accompany you 
on excursions. Cotuit is on the bay, a few miles 
off—a pleasant village, where several Boston 
gentlemen have summer residences, as Samuel 
[fooper, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Perkins, Captain Cod- 
man, and others. The sail through the Narrows, | too few. But when Vermont University gets, 
past Cotuit, out into the sea andthe blue-fishing , as it will, its full class of women students, 
grounds, is charming. On the Fourth a party | there will be many more interested in Its medi- 
/of us drove to Mashpee, some dozen miles, to cal college. This address, also, held its belief 
| visit the Indian town and attend a temperance | in the *‘coming doctor,” as the “product and 
celebration. When the piace became a corpo-|educt of all the theories that the past has 
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Brown moss and sweet-fern on the hill, 
Gray lichens on the wall; ° 
The horny ledge, piled frill on frill, 


Ah! when will joy’s lights burn again? 
And still my heart is asking When? 

While fears increase. 
Ah! why did I drive them out of my heart; 


| rate town, in 1870, the name was changed from 
Marshpee tu Mashpee, this having been found 
to be the true spelling. It is called an Indian 


there being a large intermixture of colored blood 


town; but there is not living a pure Mashpee. | 


meeked.” 

Here, too, the claim of Art as an educator is 
having a hospitable hearing. This old univer- 
sity was, many years ago, among the first, if 
'not the first, to give instruction in fine art. 


rey has just loaned some rare prints, among 
them a very choice etching by Albert Durer, a 
capital example of this artist’s extreme fidelity 
of drawing. A charming landscape, by Kensett, 
is owned by E. J. Phelps, Esq., and would be a 
gem in any collection. Prot. Spencer Marsh 
lends three lithographs (by Strixner, in 1820) 
of special interest. They reproduce with ex- 
quisite exactness two of Memling’s and one of 
Roger Van der Weyden’s best paintings, in the 
old Pinacothek in Munich. ‘There isa fine large 
photograph. belonging to Mr. Ware, of Hol- 
bein’s Meyer Madonna, from Dresden; the pic- 
ture which stands for high-tide mark in German 
as the Sistine Madonna stands in Italian painting. 
Miss Austin loans a charming study, by her- 
self, of a birch-tree, and a photograph of a deli- 
cate drawing of a Madonna and child, by Muller 
of Dusseldorf, a specimen of the best work of 
the modern German religious school of paint- 
ing. A small landscape, belonging to Mrs. + 
Wheeler, is signed Hobbima. _ If the name be- 
longs <o it, without doubt. it is the work of a 
master whose paintings are of the greatest rari- 
ty. Hon. Albert L. Catlin sends to the exhibi- 
tion a large print of Michael Angelo’s famous 
fresco of the Last Judgment, in the Sistine 
Chapel, and Raphael Morghen’s engraving of 
the Transfiguration. 

The exhibition also contains many other 
things of interest in oil and water-colors, engrav- 
ings and photographs, and it will be found to 
well repay an hour's visit, though it is as yet 
only the promise of good things to come. 

H. 8. W. 








LITERATURE. 
Appleton's Journal from week to week pre- 
sents an unusually fine pictorial and editorial 
feast. 





Every Saturday, for the current date, is un- 
usually well filled. The editorial notes are 
fresh and pertinent. 

The Universalists have reason to be satisfied 
with the Repository, their home magazine. It 
is sensible and able.—Boston, Universalist Pub- 
ljshing House. 


American Homes, for July, has just got along. 
Its miscellany is pleasing, as usual, and its tone 
elevated. A very cheap and excellent family 
serial.—H. L. Shepard. 

The Science of Health, tor August, has its 
customary valuable miscellany, which is pre- 
sented with clearness and adaptation to current 
discussions.—New York, S. R. Wells. 

The August Vor Humana has eleven pages 
of music, and its usual amount of interesting 
reading matter. Mr. Barnard makes a very ac- 
ceptable magazine. — Cambridgeport, George 
Woods & Co. 

The Folio, tor August, has a full-page pic- 
ture of “Buffalo Bill,” very life-like. Among 
the music in this number are a Scoteh ballad, 
‘“*Robin’s Coming Home, Mither,” and the 
‘“*Honey-Suckle Schottische,” by T. P. Ryder.— 
White, Smith & Co., Boston. 

The Nursery overflows with bright contribu- 
tions in prose and poetry, and contains the cus- 
tomary full supply of graphic pictures. It is an 
evangel of enjoyment and instruction to the little 
folks, and its monthly arrival constitutes a happy 
day in thousands of American families. —John 
L. Shorey, Boston. 

Henry L. Shepard & Co. bring out the Trt- 
bune Popular Science, being that newspaper's 
reports of Agassiz’s, Proctor’s, Brown-Sequard’s, 
and other gentlemen's lectures, with Fields’s 
‘Longfellow” and Whittier’s “Prayer of Agas- 
siz,” and other matter—the whole in presenta- 
ble form at a low cost. A fine compendium of 
useful information from the best minds. 

Scrope; or, The Lost Library: A Novel of 
New York and Hartford, by Frederick B. Per- 
kins, is the title of an interesting story just pub- 


and my civil rights bill. 
the fags will not be taken up in my absence, as | 3 nar 
I wish to be heard on it. Will you secure me | 8€8slon opene | SURE ; 

this opportunity befure action of the Senate? | military rank and a supporter of the admin- | to sense it in its force we say, as never before, And moist, green moss, as soft as down, 


Ever yours, Cuar.es Sumner. | istration reminded him that only two of the| No! With many, at the outset, there is a posi- Just in the shady dell, 
And cedars thick that seem to frown 


There was no further action on Mr. Sumner’s | measures he had urged on the Senate still tive drift; they seem created to definite pur- 

bill or the House resolution, both expiring with | remained to be carried, and these were the ' poses. Some improvise a pulpit and congrega- Close by a crystal well; 

The subject was not civil rights bill and the resolution on the regi- ‘tion, and are miniature preachers from baby- 

afterwards taken up in Congress. mental colors. Thus reminded, he introduced hood. They lisp their little prayers, and har- 
The bill was in accord with Mr. Sumner’s pre- the bill. He did not foresee that what had | angue the chairs for an audience. As they un- 

On May 8, 1862, he had moved in | peen considered harmless in 1862 was to pro- | fold they go into houses of mourning, and take 


the time selected was accidental. 


in December a gentleman of | we make it ad libitum? Alas! when we come | From a time of general depression in the uni- | lished in book form by Roberts Brothers. It is 


versity this branch did not escape. But now | q reprint of the tale which attracted so much at- 
the aroused interest and onward march is sug- | erietinn while’ pastian Ciccals the heien f 
| gested by the small but charming art-exhibition | oe eee 8 3 . 
bones and long, black hair. The population | of, the week, and the account of the art-gallery Old and New as aserial. Mr. Perkins is one 
numbers about three hundred, all living in a) given below. Above all and beyond all, in} ot the most successful of the younger story- 
civilized way. bdr < language Ths os the igre of henge ai in the | tellers of our country. He is easy, natural, 
obsolete, a few words only being remembered by | inevitable sweep of the world’s progress and | 1 
} ithe old people. They have good schools, and destiny, this university opens its doors to wo- and has been observant and thoughtful. 
But some things lost are lost for aye; | almost everybody can read and write. They | men, and here, in this place, beautiful for situa- William F. Gill & Co,’s of Jules 
{obtain their subsisteace in part from the land, | tion, women as well as men may live and learn. | yerne’s stories is calted From the Clouds to 


When die the trusts of youth's bright day | 
THE PARK GALLERY OP ART. the Mountains, and is translated by Miss A. L. 





in various degrees. The people themselves, we 
are told, prefer to be called colored. The Indian 
features are, however, very discernible in many 
of the inhabitants, especially the high cheek- 


The silvery waterfall, My old beliefs, my trusts, my part 

In the heavenly joy and the Healer’s art, 
And my lost love? 

I thought my love would come again, 

As “cometh pleasure after pain,” | 


c0,, 


tand 15585 
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As ‘cometh sunshine after rain,” 
As came the dove. 


The luscious wild fruits, one and all, | 
Rubus and wintergreen, | 

The large blue grapes of Escohol, | 
The fruits of life, I ween; 


the session on March 3. 


s, 
ALES, Ete. a 
’ ’ edition 


vious action. , 
| but principally from fishing, or as seamen dur- 


igi pf = the Senate a resvlution, ‘That, in theefforts now , yoke so much resentment in 1872, and, if he special delight in religious exercises. They The bees and singing-birds, There comes for them no other May, ling the summer months. They make excolient! Paes ae ed oa, 
OREIGN AND making for the restoration of the Union and | had, it is not likely that his course would have ‘conduct themselves as though preérdained for Glad, bright and laughing skies— No other spring. | EROS | The principal addition to the L ere ma- | Alger, the daughter of the well-known preacher. 
ry . Bona the establishment of peace throughout the coun- | been different. It was a rule of his life not to | the ministry. Argument and witty turns are All speak in nature’s mystic words | INDUSTRIES. terial possessions during the past year is the | She has done her task creditably; and it is in- 
try, it is inexpedient that the names of victories | be deterred by calumny from doing his duty. | germane to others, and al! their proclivities Of Josie’s wondrous eyes. They ne’er return to cheer the heart. | A new branch of industry has sprung up | new Art-Gallery. This was the generous .. | teresting to observe, by comparison with Os- 
t ’ 


(of Hon. Trenor W. Park, of Bennington. 
| forms a third story of the library building. It 
' is a beautiful room, second in the elegance of its 
proportions anil appropriateness of its interior 


| good’s “Dr. Ox and Other Stories,” transiated 
by George M. Towle, how two translators of the 
same matter will express the idea in wholly dif- 
The stories are romantic 


| within a few years, the raising of cranberries. 
| Some sixty acres are under cultivation, one bog 
}embracing forty acres. It costs about $400 an 


There is nor balm nor Healer’s art, 
Nor anything. 


Musical and mathematical prodi- 
|} gies are ‘‘to the manner born.” Rhythm, with 
many, is the natural expression. The nursery 


| point to law. And peach-bloom cheeks, and soul 
And heart more pure than gold, 


To grace the page the heavens unroll 


obtained over our fellow-citizens should be | Prudent friends, if forewarned of his purpose, 
placed on the regimental colors of the United! might have advised him to wait for a more sea- 


i 
. 
| And when our loves, despised, depart, 
| 
| 
States."" This resolution won the emphatic! sonable opportunity when the asperities of the 


Yet. standing in the dark alone, 


CO., 


approval of Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott, 
who called it ‘‘noble and from the right quarter.” 
It did not, like that of IS72, refer to the army 


is ofttimes a nucleus of machinery ; then, again, 
of embryotic faces and forms; or the walls are 
'covered with chalk, crayon or colored speci- 


| political canvass of 1872 had been softened; but 
he had a reason for immediate action, which 


was not apparent to them. He was already 


And silencing the weary moan, 
Some way a hopeless hope has grown, 
A little trust— 


But little Josie’s wings are spread, 


When all of life is told. | 
And seek the city’s throng; | 


lacre to prepare the bog-land for this purpose, 
| but the profits are enormous. Within a few 
' years acranberry bog will sometimes pay for 
litself several times over. ! saw one patch 


| tinish to no gallery that it has been our privi- 


ferent phraseology. 


‘lege to see. Its dimensions are 51 by 31, and it 
‘is 16 feet high at the sides, rising to 20 feet in 
the center. Its walls are tinished with a wain- 


and wonderful, and will please all ages. 


J. B. Ford & Co. have published the Mining 





(p> PARIS, register, because that official publication did not | conscious that his tenure of lite was uncertain, | mens of some prospective West. Misses im- Oh! many a fainting heart is led | That if another life is ours, | which is valued at $1500 an acre, and which, | seot the large panels of. which are painted in Industry of the State and Territories of the 
. pte until 1666 include with. the roster of the. regi- | and realized shat whagover it wes bis part to do provise bonnets, dresses, cut paper-dolls by the By her the ways along. Somewhere we'll find earth's faded flowers, bow inser iniager De gray oneart ni yee ragcong as po gg —s Rang Rocky Mountains, giving descriptions of quartz, 
“RANCISC nt a lis y the b; 13 j ich i Q »e : - lec 1 i 288i | : S e ma) 2 7 “9 nis tre walls are of a ‘“‘warm gray int. sy ’ : ; 
ment a list of the battles in which it had been 2 > s | score, and so crowd tables with processions. ; . R . | ae : ) es k 
‘ _— e should be fom quickly ee é id we x P Sse O sunlight soul! O glorious light! | Grown bright in the eternal hours, |worth $9 a barrel. This business employs a) rched windows in the center of each end (hav- | placer and hydraulic mining, amalgamation, con- 
ilabl ox te M ffered ee ee ee ee ee Divine effulgence now! Raised from the dust. [eae nemines of perenas Ss pecpering: — ing casings of chesnut and black walnut) give | centration, smelting and other processes, by Ros- 
», available On February 27, 1865, Mr. Sumner offered a the precedents of history. The ancient nations | their devices are endless. Genius stamps it- . a , }and in weeding and picking, bringing a good | exquisite views of the lake and the Adirondacks | .. ’ ei es 
; ; eo | ‘ar distant rays than earth more bright J. Luetta Down. | : ee SAQUNS Siew OF Ne 1aae Sta | siter W. Raymond, U. S. Commissioner of minin 
es zs a | deal of money into the town. The bogs are to the west, and the Green Mountains to the | y z 8 


EVEN PER 
rest March 
rgi-ter, for 


ut 


COo., 


Oners, 





similar proposition as an amendment to a joint 
resolution authorizing a contract for a_ picture 
at the Capitol, viz.: ‘*That in the National 
Capitol, dedicated to the National Union, there 
shall be no picture of a victory or battle with 
our own fellow-citizens.”t This also received 
the commendation of General Robert Anderson, 
who commanded at Fort Sumter. : 

These resolations offered during the war, the 


| self, and grooves its ruts. It is a handwriting 
| on the wall; a divine mandate. Extraordinary 
‘tendencies leave no choice; the subjects feel 
' pledged to their ends. In such cases parents 
/and friends second the motion, and hardly ask 
the question, Will it pay? They see only the 
| one course. 
With the majority it is far otherwise. 


distinguished between foreign and civil wars, 
denying triumphs for victories in the latter. 
Dr. William Smith, in his Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities (article Zriumphus), 
states, as one of the conditions of a triumph, 
that the war should have been a legitimate 
contest against public foes (justis hostilibusque 
dellis), and not acivil contest. Hence Catullus | 
celebrated no triumph over Lepidus, nor An- 


They 


ible, and by no means a key. Such grasp what 


may have a preference, but it is hardly percept- | 





Blend in a marriage-vow. | 
And now a home—O ‘‘home, sweet home 

So like the mossy dell, | 

{ 

| 

| 

{ 
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VACATION LETTERS. 


From Union, Me. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Union, Me., July 15, 1874. 
FURTHER ATTRACTIONS, 
There are many other attractions to induce 
| people to visit this lovely village than those I 


In statuette and pictured room 

And water from the well. 
These rosy curtains lined with white 

The earth and ocean waits. 
Eternal day succeeds the night; 

Fiy wide, ye heavenly gates! 


mentioned in my recent communication to your are under water through the winter. 


| owned for the most part by outside parties, who 
‘furnished the necessary capital, but the busi- 
|ness has been a great benefit to the people. 
| The total yield last year was about 6000 barrels. 
| The large forty-acre bog is a beautiful sight 
| when the plants are in full bloom. It forms a 
perfect level, and is surrounded by a ditch, into 
| which the water used for “flowing” the piece is 
/ letoff when no longer needed for destroying the 


| insects which infest the cranberry. The bogs! 
In the! 


| spring this is drawn off, and on a certain day in 


east. The gallery is lighted by skylights of | statistics, illustrated by nearly one hundred en- 
‘heavy plate ground-glass in the roof, which is | gravings and maps, and a colored geological map 
| supported by ornamented trusses, and is paint- | of the United States. There seems to be a mine 
| ed of s pale greenish-gray tnt. The colors of | of wealth in the book, for it is very statistical, 
the walls and roof are grateful to the eye, and | : : 
set off finely the works of art. The floor is of | and must be of incalculable value to all inter- 
Georgia pine, oiled. A railing of black walnut | ested in the mining interests of our country. 
guards the stairway, which is in the center of | [¢ is an official report addressed to the Secre- 
the floor, and a cushioned seat ot dark crimson 
surrounds the railing on three sides. 


THE CASTS. ¢ | 
. | 2 ion.—Noyes, 3 & Co. have it. 
The trustees of the gallery hoped, at the time | cuarevariae myth: Cokes & Ca. bores 


| , 
| tary of the Treasury, and hence is supposed to 
| bear the fullest accuracy of detail and patient 


T, first during the Peninsular campaign of Me- tonius over Cataline, nor Cinna and Marius : | 
tf Clellan, and the second a few weeks before the over their antagonists of the Sullan party, nor comes, or move with the tide till they gravitate O time! thy name I eens call! paper—besides all the delightful scenery, the | April is let on again for a day or two, just long | | 

surrender of Lee, excited no. discontent among Cwsar after Pharsalia; and when he did sub- into a permanent or temporary nook. Latent | The past and future's now. most enchanting as be is now, with woodland and | enough to destroy the fly, which, it left unmo-! of its completion, to open it at this Commence- | St. Micholas, for August. contains articles by 

& CO. our soldiers, and provoked no criticisms in the sequently triumph after his victory over the talents are lodged in others, and are evolved by | Oh! one short year cannot be wt meadow, hill and anle, all seemingly rivalling lested, would ery ond ore re ment with something of a collegtion of works of | Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, J. H. Woodbury, J. 

Republican party. They did not pass at the sons of Pompey, it caused universal disgust. circumstances. The like are generally selected | Cont tp marviage-vow:? [Serre tee ik hele: otiarbe $e display the: beamty) saath icra closes sed shill and watchonaae art, both of sculpture and painting, as the prop- | T. Trowbridge and Frank R. Stockton. Nat- 

’ «] time, and were aot even pressed by Mr. Sumner fence the line in Lucan:— for peculiar undertakings, and that by acclama- Swan paints a bed so soft and sweet. !and luxuriance - their attire is which the But, uk shee habits of the invading insects are | ¢fY Siang ty Pe <= . oe pres _ lural history receives a good deal of attention 

Saati tion; they consent to what is nat absolutely Ilere rests the weary frame ; kind Heavenly Father is adorning them, and) now well understood, the risk is considered ceases thceahd best to withhold, for a more jin this number. The Zodlogical Gardens of 











himself; but in no quarter were they supposed 


‘Bella gert placuit nullos habitura trium- 


While from the skies her soul I greet; 











which is the wonder of strangers now visiting | little. 


There is a cranberry-barrel factory in 


favorable condition of things, financially, tlre | London are described, with eight pictures of 


pentane to impeach his patriotism or his fidelity to his | phos.’ clear to them, and serve as best they can; or, : | Mast der the management of Deacon 
party. Mr. Sumner was reclected Senator by The practice of modern nations is thus illus- they may so compass principles that they are Oh! death is but a name here. One is a most excellent hotel, called the | a lic aeene sci atheen hundred barrels. | @ppeal for contributions of money and of works their occupants; there is a story in French (for 
rreet, the Legislature which was chosen in the autumn. trated by Carl Schurz in his eulogy upon Mr. jnvoluntarijy committed to a life-work. Then For rest and change and life beyond : Rural propel and kept by ge W — Cobb, | * hig ae of art a per roan gs eo ap oh noel ‘translation) of a pet monkey; the exploits of 
: ee eS : : % Se af, RS As oes 4 ; ‘ aos : who, for the past twenty years, has been exten- | 4 4 consequently, sent owns b 1 | ‘Missionary Bes t d- 
TUCKER sucpoeding ay genta rsueadh vesedicccscunte b~varusses eater —. sia ce dans serene af ey talk of destiny, and buckle on their armor i: siege 4 ae we: | sively known as one of the best caterers in Deacon Amos is an Indian, an officer in the | of acollection of casts of noted sculptures—only | per —— wasaiise 7 _—_— 
CK = tion. The question of his reélection was a Boston, on April 29, 1874:— the conflict, be it longer or shorter. They Oh! disembodied spirits planged | Maine. The house is commodious, and, stand- Baptist church, and a very intelligent and ex- casts, but admirable ones of their kind, re- | of the life and adventures of a snail; and cer- 
: prominent issue inthe canvass. He was assailed, Let the dead man have a hearing. This submit without a murmur, and sacrifice early In bliss and light for aye. | ing on the most elevated ground upon the | cellent man He has spent many years at sea, ) producing the — with great arene and | tain ants that raise crops, and some birds that 
ie} = jatite bie as hi ght: No civili ion, fi > P : ' % ea } > i . ns yori Fite *~"* exceedingly valuable for purposes of illustration |), . ae nT veh hee 
RE. often with much bitterness, both by the opposition who erage peed ches dog Bexaorgs at dreams, retirement, study and contemplation, Nay, not alone, souls joined as one, | morthet — re na apse ae having been master of a vessel on foreign voy-| jn the lectures on art sed the instructor in| ee —— eens -_ 
: republics of antiquity down to our own days, Sea ; ; } d | beautiful view of all the southern portions of | g Pedage : | YOY" | in the lectures o » the instructo lee ‘Janic-in-thd:Balo.” Mis danaG. Sete 
and by persons in his own party who were un-  Qvo, thought it wise or patriotic to preserve in '° the inevitable. They lay aside ease, plenty, Safe in the Father's care, ! the town, together with the large lake not more | gaes. The occasion of his first leaving his na- | drawing—and a few photographs of noted paint- | Wise “Jac -in-the-Pulpit.”. Mrs. Jane G. Swi 
ERIES OF friendly to his policy of emancipation. But it conspicuous and durable form the mementos of and bear heavy crosses at home or abroad. To sing and soar from star to sun; | than a fourth of a wile distaat, where pickerel | tive place to go abroad was as follows: When ings, ‘The casts are— helm, Mra. A. M. Diaz, Charlotte Adams and , 
did not occur to any partisan to make the reso- victories won over fellow-citizens in civil war.| Before we can accede to our heading we go Our God isseverywhere. _and perch are almost inexhaustible. The Rural he her ot Pat man the eg ge had 1. The Venus of oe The original was | Lizzi¢ W. Champney, also, have articles. The 
- eS Why not? Because every citizen should feei . : ; | House has lately been put in fine condition for | under white oveeseers anu guardians who had found in the island of Melos, in 1820, and is now | i ‘Hent.—A. Willi &C 
ion in question a point of accusation. Inthe “FUY note 3 ‘ sea: -rplexity e de | : , , ' e has ely been p ; 2 ‘i - P 7 : Sosa bs te whole number is excellent.—A. Williams 0. 
dati j q 2 aa és ' on ie f himself, with all others, as the child of a com- cain sean ot perplexity, hope Ren One| MS pet : ie ame Compe to:shae! the accommodation of company, and some of the entire control of the people. No Indian | jn the Louvre at Paris. She is a Venus Vic- | 
copper ogee Legislature he received in the Senate 33 votes non country, and not as a defeated foe. All fying ordeals. Drudgery is hard to. those of | Not tar’s the golden gate ; ‘the rooms are now being engaged. There are | could make a bargain, cut wood in the forests, trix, of the best Greek work, and held to be, on| Scribner's, for August, has “Recollections of 
ee to 6 for all others, and in the House 194 to 41 civilized governments of our days have instinct- | delicate tastes, who would never even soil the A wingéd boatman skims the sea; | several families from Boston that spend more or | collect his wages, without the intervention of the whole, the finest of female figures in all an- | Charles Sumner,” the first of a series by Mr. A. 
for all others. Again, he was reé@lected with ively followed the same dictate otf wisdom and) hands. Confinement, in its strict meaning, is Not long my love shall wait. | less of the extreme hot weather here every year. an overseer. In fact, the people, while de- | cient sculpture. Perhaps the besttheory of this Sh chink: eitbcsites lake acamotend rie: Me: 
NOYES sreat unanimity by the Legislature chosen in Patriotism. The Irishman, when fighting for | |. tiple to one who has an eye for ever thing RM.C | Among them I would mention one of the late | signed to be treated as children, were quite in! statue is that it formed part of a group repre- | 9 _w nese: ; 
’ pri ae mace gins eres amy old England at Waterloo, was not to behold on | *~ Soe ie eed er ee city fathers, J. F. Hewes, Esq., of the City Coun- | the condition of serfs, and were really oppressed. senting Venus disarming Mars—beauty triumph- |Sumner as his private secretary. Another 
STON. 1868, receiving in the Senate 37 out of 39 votes, the red cross flouting above him the name of the 29d would fiy like the birds. Men never wish CONSETT eil, and his brother, J. M. Hewes, of Roxbury They had no schools, and were kept in a state ing over force. Some wish to make her not a readable article is Kate Field’s sketch of the 
im and inthe House 217 vut of 233 votes; but then, Boyne. The Scotch Highlander, when stand- | that they were women, but the converse is liter- A Little Problem. district; also Mr. Sibley, the veteran libra- | of ignorance and sahjection. : _ yen me Venus but a Victory, inscribing the names of | manuscript of “Our Mutual Friend,” rezently 
as in 1562, no reference was made to the resolu- ing in the trenches of Sebastapol, was not oY ally true. Ambitious girls sigh for a career! I would propound to the dear public a little | Tian of Harvard; all bringing their families. a a 7 cere mapdge eu ett chen the 4 | isch on kor toc —— aga Phe a | sold in this country. William Heary Goodyear, 
pli i aR es ‘ . the colors of his regiment to be reminded of Tae EPS : i ; : : ; | And a few years since the world-renowned | was the practice of the ove oy, eee ~| resting on her raised knee. nis cast was made | ' : oe $i : 
LL, oe ee sacontbirrpetres: eee phe Culloden. No French soldier at Austerlitz or | #94 epee eee See eet would | question which is nothing new, I own; but, as 'D.D., the Rev. J. D. Fulton, of the Tremont dians hired the:nselves to the neighbors, to re-| in Paris, and is the finest one of this statue as Mr. Saxe and Mr. Stoddard contribute interest- 
nor to the Tater one of 1865 concerning pictures Sojferino had to read upon the tricolor any rem- 9 out into the world, roam over its wastes, | the choice bits of verse that steal into these | Temple, spent a portion of the summer at the | ceive their wages and dispose of them at their | yor brought to this country. It is the gift to the | ing articles. Mr. King’s ‘Great South” install- 
iERS, in the national capitol, as deserving censure or iniscence of the Vendée. No Hungarian at | drink in its wonders, scan its possibilities, and | columns from week to week, from various | Rural House, and was so much pleased that on, own discretion. Se ne a a |galiery of Alanson Bigelow, Esq., of Boston, | 1 ont deals with ‘The Cotton States,” chiefly 
STON, requiring any explanation. Evidently, then, the es was — a — os | take part in its weal and woe. They are full precious nooks, ring out their familiar changes | 0 return to Boston he yea: - highly veel pe dapat. angie Pascoe va yrs ps ane ago ean G. bes sd eps |Georgia. “The Mysterious Island” and ‘‘Kath- 
a = a oo ‘SSrSIee ee a , with the surrender of Villagos. No German : : a : imentary article in the 7'rareller, in which | and the shipmaste roc : ~| 2. The ‘‘Sandal Binder. 1 -Tre- cps Fatah 
‘aahle nahn diffe cacy kind of reception which awaited the regiment from Saxony or Hanover, charging un- of adventure, and would skip from Alpine peak | Upon the ‘‘old, oid story” of joyous love or e had the good sense to speak in great praise | seers for the whole sum. The Indian would | lief from the balustrade of the temple of the | arine Earle” are continued, and there are poems 
ar ae bill of Is72 must be ascribed to other causes jer the iron hail of Gravelotte, was made to re- te lucrative mines. They long for freedom, tender sorrow, with ever-recurring welcome, [| of Mr. ani Mrs. Cobb of the Rural House, as get what he could. While such was the state) Wingless Victory, in Athens. This, too, is of by H. H., Mary E. Bradley, and Nelly M. 
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with fervid denunciation ascribed to him schemes 
entirely foreign to his purpose or imagination. 
Some coarsely accused him of seeking to have the 
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* Sumner’s Works; vol. 6, p. 499. 
t Sumner’s Works; vol. 9, pp. 333-335. 
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suffer! 

Another scene in a neighboring street, some where it begins is almost as uncertain as the 
weeks after, pitiably common, it is true, was a birthplace of Homer. The boundary line seems 
fitter subject for tears than laughter. A large to be an ever-receding point. Sandwich is 
brick dwelling was being remodelled for a busi- ' commonly considered as constituting the line of 





Everybody knows where Cape Cod ends, but 


SOCIAL CONDITION, ETC. 

The great bane of this people has been intem- 
perance, but a favorable change is going on in 
this respect. During the last winter a powerful 
impetus was given to the temperance reform by 


plaining what the civil-service reform has done 
thus far.—Koberts Brothers, Boston. 

The Galazy, for August, opens with a fresh 
installment of Justin McCarthy’s serial, ‘‘Linley 


OTHER CONTENTS. 

There are, beside, at present on exhibition in 
the gallery various objects of interest, kindly 
loaned by their owners in this city. Prof. Tor- 
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Rochford,” and there are short stories by Henry 


James, Jr., and others. Under the title of 
‘‘Broken Idols,” some one, apparently an army 
officer, sketches the early campaigns of Me- 
Clellan and Lee, and comes to the conclusion 
that neither was fit to command an army. Mr. 
Albert Rhodes contributes an interesting sketch 
of the witty French novelist, Edmund About. 
“How They Lived before the Revolution,” by 
Henry W. Frost, gives some pleasant informa- 
tion concerning the “good old times.” Mr. 
George Winterburn contributes an article upon 
“Musical Precocity,” in which he says some 
very good things about precogity in general, 
and Professor Richard Grant White still farther 
instructs us in regard to ‘‘Words and their 
Uses.”—A. Williams & Co. 

The August number of The Eclectic contains 
a portrait of Lord Dufferin, the paper of Mr. 
Wallace on Spiritualism, Goldwin Smith’s arti- 
cle on Female Suffrage, an interesting acceunt 
of Edgar Poe taken from Temple Bar, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s article on Homer’s place in history, 
besides a variety of other good things. The 
literary and scientific notes are an attractive 
feature of this magazine.—New York city. 

d/arper’s, for August, has an illustrated article 
on Newport as ‘The Queen of Aquidneck.” 
‘The illustrations are abundant, and among them 
are portraits of George Fox, Judah Touro and 
Abraham Redwood. The third illustrated paper 
on Mexico, ‘‘Our Nearest Neighbor,” appears in 
this number; and there is one on Canada, en- 
titled ‘On the Boundary Line.” ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Railroad” is the theme of interesting his- 
torical and descriptive sketches, which are 
illustrated also. Among the other articles are 
“Galileo and the Papal Infallibility, ‘‘English 
Land and English Peasants,” and a story en- 
titled “The Key of the Family Clock.” The 
magazine maintains its proud preéminence as a 
serial of thought and instruction besides mere 
entertuinment, and was never more attractive 
in these particulars than to-day.—A. Williams 
& Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for Agust, dis- 
cusses ‘‘Priestley’s Discovery of Oxygen Gas, ° 
by J. W. Draper, M.D.; ‘‘The Physics of Ice,’ 
by E. Lewis, Jr. ; ‘‘The Development of Psychol- 
ogy ; ‘‘Distances of the Stars,” by Camille Flam- 
marion; ‘‘Female Suffrage,” by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith; ‘‘A Baby Fox,” by Dr. Burt G. Wilder; 
“‘Rendu and His Editors,” by Prof. John Tyn- 
dall; ‘‘The Chain of Species,” by Hon. Lawrence 
Johnson; *‘Color in Animals ;” ‘‘An Estimate of 
Darwin,” by Prof. Asa Gray; and gives a sketch 
of the life of Dr. Priestley, with portrait; and 
well fills the editorial departments. It is a 
hundred years since Dr. Priestley discovered 
the application of oxygen-gas, and the magazine 
properly notes the centennial.—A. Williams & 
Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for August, continues 
to be as interesting as hitherto under its new 
publishers. Some say it was never more so. 
It has a great deal of pleasant reading, and 
nothing that is laborious. A chapter in political 
economy is contributed by Edward Atkinson, 
entitled ‘‘An Easy Lesson in Money and Bank- 
ing.” It gives a description of a ‘*Northum- 
brian Village,” an out-of-the-way community. 
Mr. Howells carries forward ‘‘A Foregone Con- 
clusion” with a gradually deepening interest. 
**Katy’s Fortune” is concluded, and *‘Over the 
Footlights” and ‘‘A Rebels Recollections” are 
continued. Mr. Perry revives ‘Julian Schmidt, 
a German Critic,” and Albert Webster, Jr., 
tells a story entitled ‘‘Madame.” The literary 
and editorial notes are full and readable.— 
H. O. Houghton & Co., Riverside, Cambridge. 


The Boston Directory for 1874 comes to us 
enlarged and perfected, and a monument of the 
growth and enterprise of the city. There are 
20,567 more names in its pages than last year, 
which indicates an increase of population ot 
about 100,000. There is a fine map of Boston 
in separate covers—the best yet given. We 
doubt if there can be found anywhere a more 
complete and accurate compilation in the guide 
or directory line than this issue. Everything 
that the bustling and inquiring citizen wants to 
know concerning the city is given—banks, rail- 
roads, exchanges, expresses, societies, insur- 
ance offices, transportation companies, govern- 
ment representatives, and all other departments, 
down to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company and the location of the cemeteries, 
which last two many be supposed to wind-up an 
active-life in Boston. The work is beautifully 
printed by Rand, Avery & Co., and will afford 
more than an hour's diversion to merely lock 
over, while it will prove of daily convenience 
to all possessors. A man might as well try to 
do business without a cash-book as without a 
Directory, and an old one is as perplexing as to 
have none at all. So get the new and handsome 
edition of Sampson, Davenport & Co., 341 1-2 
Washington street. 

Harper Brothers bave published Coomassie 
and Magdala, by Henry M. Stanley, author of 
‘How I Found Livingstone.” It has been Mr. 
Stanley's good fortune to be concerned with 
exploration and adventure in Africa to an unu- 
sual degree. His signal services in connection 
with the search for Livingstone are too well 
known to require mention. In addition, he ac- 
companied the English expedition against King 
Theodore of Abyssinia, and the expedition 
against the Ashantees under Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley. In the present volume he gives an account 
of these two expeditions, and the work they 
accomplished in Africa. He writes with the 
vivid pen of one who was an eye-witness of the 
strange and exciting events he narrates. His 
account is rendered in a nervous, graphic style, 
without regard to finish or elegance, and yet the 
book is thoroughly interesting, and furnishes 
the best account that has been published of 
these two Anglo-African wars. It makes an 
octavo volume of five hundred pages, and is 
illustrated with twenty or thirty engravings and 
two large maps. We may say, in this connec- 
tion, that this and similar works of travel and 
exploration published recently by the Harpers 
are admirable specimens of book-making, en- 
titling the firm to the warmest praise of all 
taking pleasare in thoroughly substantial and 
elegant books. —For sale by A. Williams & Co. 





Goldwin Smith and the ‘Nineteenth 
Century. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE H. DALL. 


Those of us who recall the first visit of Gold- 
win Smith to this country—who saw his preju- 
dices and his fears break down under experi- 
ence—have looked with pain at the uncertain 
and apparently ‘-purposeless” career which is 
the only outcome, so far as the world may see, 
of that fair promise. Under the guidance of a 
man who ought, as the professor himself said 
in an unguarded moment, ‘to have been born 
an Englishman,” he liid aside his dread of the 
“tyranny of the minority, the jealousies and | 
divisions of the majority, and the frequent 
changes in the magistracy.” This done, one 
would have thought the onward way easy to a 
man of his mark. But nothing is easy to him 
who has no decision of character; who cannot 
hold his own against the successive waves of 
neighboring opinion. Obstinacy is not decision: 
nor is pertinacity firmness. Such a man as the 
English professor may be “‘convinced” again and 
again, and, whether with or against his will, 
nothing will come of it. 

The University of Toronto offers charming, 
cultivated and innocent society to any republi- 
can well grounded in the principles he professes ; 
but it is hardly a safe atmosphere for the man 
who drifts between the civilization of the East and 
the West; who cannot tell after his college days 
are over whether a constitutional monarchy or 
4 limited republic offers the best chance for a 
struggling humanity. Some years ago I en- 
tered a Toronto shop in search of a small keep- 
sake for a friend. I looked over some em- 
brvideries unmistakably Scotch, whose heavy 
stitches had already torn the meshes of the web 
they were intended to decorate. ‘Have you 





nothing French?” I asked. ‘‘Madame,” re- 
‘torted the aggrieved shopkeeper, looking me 
fullin the eye, ‘‘no customer of ours would 
wear French work!” On the same day, want- 
ing to purchase @ hair-brush, I went into a fine 
apothecary’s shop and looked over a superb 
stock ot English goods. ‘‘It is only, French 
brushes that have the curve I want,” I said at 
last, in utter forgetfulness of what had hap- 
pened. ‘Madame,” said the shopman, very 
civilly, ‘it would be quite useless to offer 
French brushes in Toronto.” As I walked 
down the shop on my way out my eye caught a 
superb statuette from Copeland’s, standing on 
the counter. It riveted my gaze by its extraor- 
dinary likeness to my father-in-law, and, dis- 
mayed as I felt, I could not help asking if it 
were a portrait. ‘That, madame? That,” ex- 
claimed the persecuted man—‘‘that is the Duke 
of Wellington!” and under the indignation of 
the tone I read pity and forgiveness; for 
what could be expected of the woman who 
had not recognized, perhaps had never known, 
the conqueror of Waterloo? I walked slowly 
home, meditating upon the tenacity of the prej- 
udices which had survived the wear of half a 
century, and wondering what Boston would 
have been had our fathers nurtured their old 
antagonisms in the same way. Soon after, 4 
shop was opened on King street for the sale 
of French goods. It was opened by a cultivated 
and charming woman from London; one of the 
well-known family who initiated and developed 
the textile industry of the Shetland Islands. 
One would have thought that her society would 
have tempted customers, but only the few Amer- 
icans resident in town and half a dozen persons 
high in power patronized the effort, and when 
she died suddenly of Asiatic cholera her hus- 
band carried his children home. 

Now, cultivated and world-known as the pro- 
fessors at Toronto may be, it has been in a 
community slowly struggling out of these old 
antagonisms that they have been nursing their 
university into power. If they have influenced 
the community, the community has no less in- 
fluenced them; and during our civil war another 
retarding element was thrown into their midst. 
When the batteries opened at Fort Sumter 
many young men found th lves u forta- 
ble enoughin our northern universities. Sopho- 
mores and juniors looked about them for a near 
place where the coveted degree might be readily 
won. ‘Toronto presented itself. Gracious and 
graceful, these young men won the love and 
sympathy of those to whom they had paid this 
tribute of respect, and the result was an extra- 
ordinary change in the minds of those who con- 
trolled the university and the press. any of 
us ceased to write to England in those days. It 
was also necessary to resign for the time the 
sweet and dear intimacies of this cultivated 
No generous soul could endure its utter- 








circle. 
ances. 

It is not only to Central New York—some- 
thing quite different from America—that Gold- 
win Smith owes his conversion. It is to To- 
ronto; where public opinion was once born of 
shop-keepers, and nursed by slave-holders, and 
is hardly yet toned into an external conformity 
to what this generation requires. Whatever we 
thought of our friend in the old Oxford days, we 
know now that he is not made of the staff that 
saves, or even greatly serves, the world. Ilis 
opinion need not trouble anybody. England 
measured it years ago; and America weighed it 
when he first declared out of his Canadiar expe- 
rience that every American hates an Englishman. 
Those of us whose hearts burn with reverent 
love for the land of Hampden and Pitt, for 
the home of our fathers, may well afford to 
smile over that empty rhetoric! 

In a recent number of the Woman's Journal 
Colonel Higginson epitomizes Goldwin Smith's 
opinion in regard to woman-suffrage as follows : 

He says that there can be little doubt that in 
all cases, if power were put into the hands of 
the women, free government, and with it liberty 
of opimon, would fail; and that it is morally 
certain that if Frenchwomen could vote now the 
first result would be the restoration to power of 
the Bourbons, with theirredctiorary priesthood, 
and the destruction of all that has been gained. 
The question whether or not men would submit 
to this sort of thing brings the professor to an- 
other consideration—the enforcement of law. 
He thinks that if any law were made exclu- 
sively in the interest of women—as it prob- 
ably would be by feminine voters—and if that 
law were in contradiction to the masculine sense 
of justice, mea would refuse to carry it into ef- 
fect. Hence tumult and disorder in govern- 
ment. 

It seems hardly possible that the student of 
history can be responsible for all this! It has 
been said that liberty of opinion once rana 
fearful risk in Massachusetts Bay; but if the 
Quakers went, the free school remained, and in 
time offered Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner 
and John A. Andrew to the world. 

By what Delphic prescience does the professor 
pretend to know how the women of the future 
will exercise their power? Let us listen well 
and calmly. It is the priest's voice speaking 
through the woman’s lips. One would think 
from the summary that to give the vote to women 
meant first of all to take it from men. But 
who has ever heard any such thing proposed? 

Ihave often wondered whether the time would 
ever come when, the suffrage granted, women 
would unite to secure an educational qualifica- 
tion for voters, if this be, as I believe, desirable. 
It is only through the efforts of women that 
this can ever be secured, and yet I doubt whether 
women, as a whole, will ever be found willing 
to impose this limit. ; 

Perhaps a limited suffrage, the ‘‘ entering- 
wedge,” might be obtained if petitions could be 
started asking for the right of suffrage for ‘‘fe- 
male property-holders” only... Many men would 
vote tor this Who will not vote for granting it to 
the wives of foreign citizens. So far, women 
have refused to ask forit. Goldwin Smith thinks 
that if ‘‘any law were made exclusively in the 
feminine interest men would refuge to carry it 
out”! Where will the men be when such laws 
are enacted? Why are they not to defeat what 
they don’t approve? Omthe one hand, we are 
told that women don’t want to vote, and won’t 
vote; on the other, that they are supposed to 
be an overwhelming majority, carrying all their 
own propositions and drowning out the mascu- 
line element! 

How absurd it all is; but since no misfortune 
can attend an infant cause like that of winning 
half-hearted and inefficient advocates, let us be 
grateful to be spared the ‘‘tumult and disorder” 
the Oxford professor might occasion. 

In the recent republication of the memoir of 
Josiah Quincy, Junior, by his grand-daughter, 
we find a significant momorandum. Going 
South in search of health, in 1773, Josiah 
Quincy employed himself in laying the founda- 
tions of concerted action against the day of 
colonial independence. The month of April 
found him in Maryland, where he writes :— 

The clergy and people of this province are 
engaged in avery important contest. Uatil this 
controversy began, which is not of very long 
standing, the clergy received from all taxables 
—which are all men black and white, and all 
women, except white women, from sixteen to 
sixty, according to positive law, forty pounds of 
tobaccu a year; and this tax is payable by all 
religious sects and denominations without ex- 
ception! 

This contest in Maryland corresponded to 
that over the Seigneurial Tenure and the 
Clergy Reserves in the two Canadas; but need 
we wonder that the State of Maryland repulsed 
the idea of free schools, and refused so far as 
she could to educate her freed people, cheating 
them and their teachers when she could no 
longer deny them? 

The women who worked, the women who 
gave birth to slaves, were worth something to 
church and state in those days. The mothers 
of freemen nothing! Would Goldwin Smith 
have us go back to that old time? If not, the 
future is secure. Just as surely as the muddy 
banks of the reservoir at Mill River refused to 
restrain the impending flood, though death and 
ruin rode upon its waves, just so surely are the 
absurd theories of all speculators to go down 
before the free course of experience. 

God will test the woman He has made. He 





gave her, the old poem says, a Paradise that 
she has lost. He offers her a duty which she 
dares notrefuse. Remembering her old folly— 
as man also may remember his—she may mod- 
estly, yet firmly, devote herself to her work 
without listening to the many voices that would 
be glad to see her turned, like the aspiring 
woman of the ‘‘Arabian Nights,” into a ‘‘bl@ck 
stone in the way !” 


s 








“Warrington” Abroad. 
WHAT HE IS DOING.—WHAT HE SEES, ETC. 


CartsBap, Ausraia, June 30, 1874. 
THE TOWN. 

Relatively to the rest of the world I can hard- 
ly tell you where this place is, for the guide- 
books are deficient in large maps. _It is, how- 
ever, in Bohemia, about latitude 49 or 50, and 
in a northeasterly direction from Nuremburg, 
not far, indeed, as to hours, from Dresden, Ber- 
lin, Prague, and the rest of the great German 
places. We reached it from Paris by way of 
Strasburg, Heidleburg and Nuremburg, wita 
considerable *‘change of carriages.” The rail- 
way fares are, however, lower than in other 
European countries, and we were not sorry to 
stay in these other places a while. Strasburg 
has a grand cathedral, almost equal to that at 
Milan, and a curious clock ; Heidelburg a splen- 
did old ruin of a eastle, and a ‘‘tun,” supposed 
to be the largest in the world; and Nuremburg 
is delightful on every account. This place, 
Carlsbad, is famous as a watering-place. It is 
on both sides of the River Tepely, which is a 
rapid, rocky stream, about as wide as Washing- 
ton street, where the Journal office is situated 
(inclusive of sidewalks), crossed by numerous 
bridges, only a few of which are for car- 
riages. The streets are very narrow, and fast 
driving out of the question; indeed the streets 
on the sides where the springs are situated are 
so crowded in the morning with drinkers, trom 
six o’clock until eight, that carriages are then 
practically interdicted. The river has a rocky 
bed, and out of its rocks, known as Sprudel- 
schale, the waters break out violently. The 
oldest of these springs is called the ‘‘Sprudel,” 
and this is the hottest, 167 Fahrenheit. The 
others, nine or ten in number, are of various de- 
grees of temperature. The difference in them 
consists, they say, only in this—the ingredients 
being the same—sulphur, salt and carbonate of 
soda. There are plenty of physicians here, 
each one of whom seems to have written a little 
treatise, and I believe they agree in these par- 
ticulars. The chief value in a physician would 
seem to be in the sagacity and experience which 
enables him to discover your malady, and 
whether or not persons similarly troubled have 
been relieved or cured by these waters, or by 
the regimen imposed as an accompaniment. 
Dr. Gans, whom I have been to see, has prac- 
ticed his profession here nearly forty years, 
and is an intelligent gentleman and well educat- 
ed. You find the allopathic and homeopathic 
distinctions kept up; though what they can 
mean when the only medicine is a cup, more or 
less, of Sprudel, or Schlossbrunnen, or Markt- 
brunnen, or Therekerbrunnen, and more or less 
advice as to whether you had better take beer 
and butter or abstain therefrom, I cannot tell. 

DRINKING THE WATER. 

Everybody has agreed, it seems, to drink early 
and often while they are about it. The crowd 
begin to accumulate at five or six o'clock, 
A. M., and they form long lines in procession 
and move toward the great springs and solemnly 
drink, turn about, and as solemnly return and 
go the grand round again. Gradually the lines 
dissolve, and at or about eight o’clock the cere- 
mony is about over. At the “Sprudel,” where 
the band plays a couple of hours, there are three 
or four damsels to fill your cups, the water 
coming up there violent!y and in larger meas- 
ure; but at the others the streams are Just about 
fast enough to accommodate the line. I do not 
know which accommodates the largest number 
of health-seekers, but { am told by one gentle- 
man that his line, wken the longest, occupies 
nearly an hour in the passage and return. 
There must be seven tho isand to ten thousand 
people here during the season, and now is the 
height of it. After eight o’clock the drinkers 
disperse, and most of them walk an hour, more 
or less, by easy stages, going to some café for 
breakfast. Many of them stop at Manul’s bak- 
ery and buy their bag of bread, Manul’s bread 
being supposed to bea little better than that 
obtained at the cafés. It is good everywhere, 
however, and so is the coffee, tea, and chocolate 
and cocoa. Beer seems to be interdicted by at 
least some of the ductors, though there is plenty 
of it drank by those who come for pleasure or 
to accompany their invalid relatives. Smoking 
is also pretty general, and I suppose the cafés 
are doing weil, though they are almost innumer- 
able. The price of rooms is reasonable, though 
rich people pay what they please; and the 
breakfasts, dinners and suppers are cheap. I 
should say that the average appetite would get 
along with from two to three florins’ worth of 
food and drink a day—if it did not require too 
many glasses of_beer—call it a dollar a day, or 
a dollar and a quarter, or between the two. 

MUSIC AND TAXES. 

Carlsbad is an inexpensive place, compared 
with the large cities and towns—of course it is 
so compared with the fashionable watering- 
places of the United States, where you have to 
pay the absurd American hotel prices. The 
paternal government of Austria helps the town 
by sending down Mr. Labitzky, who is said to 
be a rival of Strauss—and he is certainly no 
mean rival—and his orchestra. They play trom 
six to eight A. M. at the ‘‘Sprudel” spring, and 
every day at four or six P. M. at some one ot 
the principal cafés. We took our supper at 
the “Curhaus,” the other day, paying from 
twenty to twenty-five cents apiece, and then en- 
joyed the following programme, which you may 
print as it is, if you please :— 

Mittwoch den 17 Juni, 1874: 
Abend-Concert 
unter Leitung des 
Musikdirektor A. Labitzky. 
PROGRAMM. 

1. Overture ‘‘Prometheus” von Beethoven. 

2. Fantasie aus der Oper ‘‘Der Haideschacht” 
von Franz V. Holstein. 

8. Tausend und eine Nacht, Walzer, von Joh. 
Strauss. 

4. Clouds and Sunshine, Solo fur Harfe von 
Oburther, vorgetragen von der grossih, 
mecklenb. Kammervirtuosin Frl. Dubtez. 

5. a) Traumereien v. R. Schumann. 

bu Streichquartett 
b) Chanson d’amour -von Taubert. 
Einleitung und Chor des 3. Aktes a. d. Op. 
‘‘Lohengrin” von R. Wagner. 

7. Gruss an Deutschlands Krieger, Marsch von 
A. Labitzky. 

There is, however, a ‘‘general tax” and a 
‘‘music tax,” which the government has imposed 
upon every traveller who stays more than eight 
days. He may be as healthy as “the oldest 
Mason,” who died last week in Oregon, having 
exhausted the pleasures of the other thirty-five 
or six States, and as deaf as a post or an adder, 
still he must pay—*‘couchant orlevant, he must 

ay.” I beg pardon—physicians and surgeons 
with their families are exempt from the ‘‘gen- 
eral tax,” and also ail ‘indigent persons,” and 
the last-named class is exempt from the ‘‘music 
tax” also. The tax is classified in this way: 

Those strangers who belong to the nobility and 

gentry ; officers and clergymen of superior rank ; 

proprietors, bankers, merchants —in general 
rich persons have to pay ten florins ‘‘general” 
and from five to seventeen ‘‘music,” according 
to the number of pessons in the family—these 
are of the first class. The second class is com- 
posed of those who are in ‘‘good pecuniary cir- 
cumstances,” and is six florins each ‘‘general,” 
and three to eight ‘‘music.” The concerts are 

worth all they cost to any one who stays here a 

tew weeks. At Paris they provide in the cafés 

a vile entertainment of the musical sort, and in 

London it is not much better, unless you pay 

the high prices demanded at the opera. How it 

may be at the ‘‘Criterion,” however, in London, 
which is the famous new house of entertain- 

ment, and which was just about to open when I 

was there, I cannot say. I suppose in Berlin 

and Vienna good music is cheaper still. 
THE WEATHER. 

The weather here is as capricious as in New 
England. It was cold when we got here, ten 
days ago, but has been generally warm and 
pleasant since. The weather which is altogether 
lovely is always somewhere else. I find some 
people think it is in Egypt and Syria, and one 
gentleman told me he only found it in Algeria. 
We have heard of the cold and disagreeable 
April and May in Boston and vicinity, and so, 
on the whole, are not so much disposed to 
grumble over the same traits in the European 
spring. I observe that neither rain nor mud has 
much effect upon the water-drinker here. He 
seems to believe in it more implicitly than the 
average man who is under other descriptions of 
medical treatment. You find him turning out 
early, hurrying along to get a place which will 
bring him quickly to his medicine, and then 
patiently returning, and even on moist and dis- 
agreeable mornings taking his hour's exercise 
on his way to **The Elephant,” or ‘‘Pupp’s,” or 
the ‘‘Sans Souci”— 

‘‘Smiting the sturdy earth with many a pensive 
lick.” 
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THE SHOPS. 
The narrow streets which the traveller has to 
pass through on his way from the springs to the 
principal cafés are lined with shops and booths 
in which a great many nice and expensiv®, as 
well as many cheap, things are exposed for sale. 
Like most other places on this continent, Carls- 
bad has a specialty—boxes, etc.—made of the 
Sprudel stone. There is of course plenty ot 
beautiful glass-ware, being in Bohemia itself. 
WEATHER AGAIN, AND MEDICAL TREATMENT. 





This letter, though dated the last day of June, 
was begun some days earlier, and I mention the 


fact so that any anachronism which may be dis- 
covered may be accounted for. We have now 
(30th) more foul weather—a very uncomforta- 
ble rain yesterday, a thunder-shower night be- 
fore last. The weather is really, however, the 
second topic of conversation in point of inter- 
est. How do you find yourself? How do your 
legs serve you? Is this your first? Is this 
your second? and so on up to your “fourth” 
(making the new comer think he is helping to 
examine charades in a young people's maga- 
zine). Has the doctor put you on the baths 
yet? are the commonest questions. There are 
water-baths and mud-baths here. A gentleman 
who has taken a mu‘1-Bath and is enthusiastic 
over it, says the substance is about the consist- 
ency of the liquid the wayside ‘‘flag” grows in. 
The patient resembles, while undergoing the 
operation, an angle-worm of the Saurian period. 
It is not anything which sticks, however, like a 
vote on the salary bill or a suspicion of connec- 
tion with the Sanborn contract, but is easily got 
rid of, and leaves an agreeable feeling. The 
bath in the mineral water is to be taken at the 
temperature of 26 degrees, generally, and lasts 
about twenty minutes. At Franzenbad, if I 
have spelled it rightly, which is an hour and a 
half from here, they make the mud-bath a 
specialty. Bohemia seems full of those water- 
ing-places. 
PAPERS AND ADVERTISERS. 

At one of the reading-rooms, where the Eng- 
lish-reading man may find Galignani only one 
day old, the London Times and Telegraph only 
two, and the weekly New York Herald (old at 
any date), I saw a pile of ‘‘cure-lists” of these 
various towns. The doctors advertise liberally 
inthem. One Franzenbad physician gave the 
public a list of his titles and honorary degrees 
which would fill a quarter of a column of the 
Journal. Itwas as curious and almost as com- 
ical as the college degrees conferred on Rev. 
Homer Wilbar (I think), which you will find in 
the Biglow papers. 

AMERICANS. 

The number of Americans here begins to in- 
crease. Mr. John Botume, Jr., and his family, 
and Mr. Jacob Pfaff and his family, have just 
got here, the laet named for a considerable stop. 
Mr. Parke Godwin of the New York Evening 
Post, and two daughters, have been here three 
weeks or so; Mr. Dennison, Mrs. Dennison 
and Miss Knights of Providence, Mr. Wood 
of Hartford, Mr. Van Wagner of Boston, are 
among the people I have seen. Nearly all the 
visitors, however, are German. Israelites are 
plenty. Russians and Poles, I suppose, are 
common. The German aristocracy is said to be 
well represented, but I cannot say how this is. 

AN “ITEM.” 

I can send you a ‘‘fire” which would make 
quite an item in an American paper. <A town 
tive or six, probably ten, miles off, called Falke- 
nan, was substantially destroyed by fire four or 
five days ago, 170 houses being destroyed, and 
two children lost their lives. Three thousand 
people are left homeless. It was a town of coal 
burners, and a memorandum which I have be- 
fore me says ‘‘the place is no industrios.” This 
last information was in reply to a question as to 
whether it was a manufacturing village or not.— 
Boston Journal. : 
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A “Ridiculous Muss.” 

What is called an ‘‘inter-collegiate boat-race” 
convulsed the whole country last week, save 
those only who keep their heads level and have 
important concerns of life to superintend. Nine 
colleges sent their sporting young men, called 
their ‘‘boat crew,” up to Saratoga—that para- 
dise of frivolity, extravagance, and gencral noo- 
dledom—to see which could pullthe quicker a 
frail shell over a course of three miles. Any 
trivial accident might delay one boat a second or 
two, and thus give the advantage to another; 
yet the result was anticipated as though the 
honor and renown of our entire countzy depend- 
ed onthe result. The race was set down for 
Thursday, but a slight ruffling of the surface ot 
the pond impelled a postponement till Friday. 
The same thing was repeated on that day. 
Then, on Saturday morning, with everybody's 
cash, patience and good-nature about exhausted, 
and the declination of the time keeper and starter, 
the race came off—to scarcely anybody’s satis- 
faction, save the winning crew's, and to a finale 
of scolding, swearing, threatened fighting and 
“cleaning-out” of the high-toned young men of 
Harvard by the equally high-toned and chival- 
rous young men of Yale! The boats came inin 
the following order: Columbia, Wesleyan, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, Williams, Cornell, Trinity, 
Princeton, Yale (withdrawn disabled). The val- 
ue of the affair is shown by the carelessness 
of the judges. Their boat was far astern of 
the racing boats, and nowhere when the crews 
finished. The time taken on the press-boat was 
generally accepted as correct, as it was in full 
sight of the start and finish. But it subsequent- 
ly appeared that the judges at the finish became 
so interested in the race that they forgot to drop 
their flag, and this important movement is said 
not to have taken place until the fourth boat 
crossed the line. Important event, wasn’t it— 
this keeping the country in a turmoil for a week, 
and giving every form of vice at Saratoga a pro- 
longed holiday, that nine boats might race and 
the judges not know in what time the race was 
won! However, a compromise was agreed 
upon as follows: Co'umbia, 16in., 42 1-2s. ; Wes- 
leyan, 16 50; Harvard, 16 54; and so on down 
to Princeton in 1838, Yale withdrawing from a 
broken rudder, said to have been done malic- 
iously by an oar from Harvard! As a fitting 
comment on all this nonsense, the papers pa- 
rade as one of the incidents of the contest the 
fact that Mrs. Morissey (wife of the notorious 
gambler of Saratoga and New York), who is 
said to be invariably successful in her wagers, 
made all her bets in favor of the Columbia. 
‘“‘The Harvard men heard of this and thought 
she had gone wrong for once; it is said that she 
called on the Harvards, and told them she 
should bet on them next to Columbia. The 
college crews hereafter will be likely to pay a 
good deal of regard to her judgment!” And 
these are the young men whom the Nation and 
the Adamses tell us are to conserve the desti- 
nies of this great country, as educated and in- 
telligent men, unless we are willing, without 
them, to see it go to the ‘“‘demnition bow-wows” 
at railroad speed. On the whole, we had rather 
take our chance with theless scholarly but more 
cool-headed. 


A Political Address. 
The Republican Congressional Committee 
have showered upon the country an appeal for 
the election of Republican rather than Demo- 
cratic Congressmen at the ensuing elections. 
The request is judicious and sensible; the man- 
ner open to criticism. Instead of a ringing 
argument of half-a-column or so, they deluge 
the reader in these sweltering days with from 
four to five, according to the length of the 
columns of the sympathetic journal that good- 
naturedly reproduces the document. It deals 
largely with the record of the Democratic party 
during the thirty years previous to the war that 
it held possession of the national government; 
but as most of the active Democratic voters of 
that period have gone to a place where no rally- 
ing committee at this season will seek them, it 
was hardly worth while to spend many words 
on that branch of the subject. The people 
know, and will not forget, that the Democratic 
party was a disloyal party; and the simple 
statement of that fact is enough to let their suc- 
cessors of to-day be infurmed that the Republi- 
cans mean also not to forget it, nor allow the 
nation to do so, even if so disposed. Then the 
address considers the value of Democratic prom- 
ises. This might be a good hit if the Republi- 
cans had no broken promises to care for. The | 
average Democrat, if he had wit, might ask | 
about that first promise under Grant that specie- 
payment should be resumed at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment, and how it was to be realized 
with a Republican Congress voting to further 
inflate the currency. He might also ask why, 
with its professions of civil and political equality, 
the Republican party, through its Congressmen, 
allows the African-descended citizen to be 
kicked, cuffed, peeled, insulted, despised, and 
otherwise humiliated, in deference to a preju- 
dice born of slavery, which over ten years ago 
ceased to exist in this land. No Democrat will 
ask such questions with any intent to claim that 
his own party has a better record than ours on 
these and other topics; but he might ask them 
to show that we had better touch lightly promise- 











breaking as a discredit to either party. 





The practical administration of the Repub- 
lican party, as the document shows, is wholly 
creditable, and may well be appealed to for 
approval by the people. Thus, we are told 
that in thirteen years the Republican party has 
not once been forced to resort to loans except 
by the exigencies of war; that in six years taxes 
to the amount of $300,000,000 have been remit- 
ted; that the principal of the public debt has 
been reduced in the same time by the sum of 
$355,000,000 ;. that the treasury note has been 
appreciated from 76.2 per cent., its gold value 
in March, 1869, to 89 per cent., its gold value 
in March last; that in spite of the financial dis- 
asters which overtook the country in Septem- 
ber, 1873, the public debt was diminished nearly 
$5,000,000 during the fiscal year just ended; 
and that the cost of the government, excluding 
expenditures for improvements and disburse- 
ments made necessary to meet obligations im- 
posed by the rebellion, was less per capita dur- 
ing the last fiscal year than during the year 
ending June 30, 1860. 

As to the future, the committee are of opinion 
that three great labors demand consideration. 
The fourteenth amendment to the constitution 
(civil rights), they say, is not yet enforced by 
appropriate legislation. Good! The currency 
question, they declare, must be settled. Good 
again! Internal commerce be given additional 
and less expensive facilities. Amen to that! 
Now if the commmittee had only pledged these 
reforms! They know well enough what is 
wanted; thatis evident. If they have the right 
to speak for Congress let them say these three 
measure will be carried at the next session. So 
saying, they will have all the Republican Con- 
gressmen returned they need. Not so saying, 
they nor the party generally must be surprised 
if the disappointment, disaffection and indiffer- 
ence of the masses of the people result in a 
very considerable diminution of Republican 
members. We are not going to lose the House; 
but we are, if appearances are not deceitful, to 
be taught that it will not do to hesitate and 
palter with evident right, justice and sound 
policy. 





The Tilton-Beecher Scandal. 

Mr. Tilton’s promised statement was made to 
the Plymouth church investigating committee on 
Monday evening, and on Tuesday afternoon was 
found in full in the Brooklyn Argus, an@ on 
Wednesday morning in all the leading daily 
papers of the country. It is a sad and depress- 
ing document. It comprises twenty-two sec- 
tions or counts against Mr. Beecher, and is a 
history of events extending over a considerable 
period, giving letters and dates as corroborative 
testimony. The statement is prefaced by a let- 
ter from Tilton to the members of the commit- 
tee, explaining the motive for making the dis- 
closure, in which he declares that Beecher, in 
seeking the investigation, must hold himself only 
responsible for the wretchedness which they will 
carry to his own home and hearth, as they have 
already brought to Tilton’s. The statement 
commences with a preamble setting forth that 
whereas Mr. Beecher has instigated the ap- 
pointment of the investigation committee, and 
Mrs. Tilton has openly deserted her home, in 
order to codperate with Beecher in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the credibility of her late husband, 
therefore he (Tilton) sets forth under solemn 
oath the facts and testimony. It charges Mr. 
Beecher directly with criminal intimacy with 
Mrs. ‘Tilton on several occasions during the last 
nine years, specifying the times, places and cir- 
cumstances; declares that both parties have 
substantially confessed their guilt; explains the 
relations existing between Mrs. Woodhull and 
Tilton; and gives letters and extracts from let- 
ters, including several of Mrs. Tilton’s letters 
after marriage to her husband, to indicate how 
pure and noble her life was before she was cor- 
rupted and seduced by Beecher. The full letter 
of confession and apology of Beecher, of which 
Tilton gave a part in his letter to Dr. Bacon, is 
as follows :— 

My @ezr friend Moulton:—I ask, through 
you, Theodore Tilton’s forgiveness, and I hum- 
ble myself before him as I do before my God. 
He would have been a better man in my circum- 
stances than I have been. I can ask nothing 
except that he will remember all the other 
breasts that would ache. I will not plead for 
mysel; I even wish that I were dead, but oth- 
ers must live to suffer. I will die before any- 
one but myself shall be inculpated. All my 
thoughts are running out towards my friends 
and towards the poor child lying there and pray- 
ing with her folded hands. She is guiltless— 
sinned against, bearing the transgression of an- 
other. Her forgiveness have. I humbly pray 
to God to put it into the heart of her husband 
to forgive me. I have trusted this to Moulton 
in contidence.—H. W. BeEcuer. 

The general impression of the community on 
the presentation of the Tilton statement was 
that it was a strong document, and that unless 
each and every specification was answered it 
must seriously cripple, if not wholly destroy, 
Mr. Beecher’s influence. No general denial, no 
defence of Mrs. Tilton and silence towards him- 
self, would do. There was too much in Tilton’s 
allegations and letters, of probability of truth 
and acknowledgment of fault, to have the matter 
any longer suppressed, whether at dictation of 
pastor, counsel, or committee. With these 
feelings pervading the whole community, it 
awaited the next development. 

On Thursday morning it promptly came by a 
general denial from Mr. Beecher. Two law- 
yers, Mr. Shearman und Gen. Tracy, with sev- 
eral deacons of his church, met at his residence 
the evening previous, and after three hours’ 
consultation agreed on the statement which he 
should make. In it he says :— 

I recognize the many reasons which make it 
of transcendent importance to myself, the 
church and the cause of public morality that I 
shall give a full answer to the charges against 
me, but, having requested the committee of in- 
vestigation to search this matter to the bottom, 
it is to them that I must look for my vindication. 
But I cannot delay for an hour to defend the 
reputation of Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, upon 
whose name, in connection with mine, her hus- 
band has attempted to pour shame. One less 
deserving such disgrace I never knew. From 
childhood she has been under my eye, and since 
reaching womanhood she has had my sincere 
admiration and affection. I cherish for her a 
pure feeling, such as a gentleman might hon- 
orably offer to a Christian woman, and which 
she might receive and reciprocate without moral 
scruple. I reject with indignation every impu- 
tation which reflects upon her honor or my own. 
My regard for Mrs. Tilton was perfectly well 
known to my family. When serious difficulties 
sprang up in her household it was to my wife that 
she resorted for counsel, and both of us, acting 
from sympathy, and, as it subsequently ap- 
peared, without full knowledge, gave unadvised 
counsel which tended to harm.....-- Believing 
at the time that my presence and counsels had 
tended, however unconsciously, to produce a 
social catastrophe represented as imminent, I 
gave expression to my feelings in an interview 
with a mutual friend, not in cold and cautious 
self-detending words, but eagerly taking blame 
upon myself, and pouring out my heart to my 
friend in the strongest language, overburdened 
with the exaggerations of impassioned sorrow. 
..+++eTo every statement which connects me 
dishonorably with Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, or 
which in any wise would impugn the honor and 
purity of this beloved Christian woman, I give 
the most explicit, comprehensive and solemn 
denial. 

Mr. Beecher is preparing, it is said, a more 
tull and concise reply to each of the allegations 
of Tilton, and will present it to the public as 
soon as possible. Mrs. Tilton’s statement Cco- 
incides with that of Mr. Beecher's note, as out- 
lined above, making a complete denial of the 
charges brought against her by her husband. 

In the issue thus joined, as the lawyers say, 
it is for Mr. Frank Moulton, Mr. Oliver John- 
son, and possibly others, who must know the 
absolute truth, now to come forward and testify. 
They will undoubtedly do so before the case is 
closed. Meanwhile all parties should be calmly 
heard. We have not the slightest prejudice 
against Mr. Beecher—on the contrary honor 
him for his great and noble work. Therefore 
we wish his vindication complete, and beyond 
all possible future cavil. We feel that some of 
the New York and Brooklyn papers are perfect- 
ly atrocious towards Tilton—a partisanship that 
is simply disgraceful. He certainly has made a 
presentation that will require more than decla- 








mation to answer. He is either the most de- 
in his mind for his charges. Let them be dis- 
approved, if it be possible,in their entirety ; and 
success to the effort! But don’t let a man 
whose home is desolate, and whose heart is 
wrecked, while he has thrown all he is worth at 
the feet of his erring and deserting wife, be 
stabbed in the back while he is attempting to 
vindicate (though mistakenly) his honor and 
good name! 

Wide Awake. 

Just now this appellation is particularly ap- 
plicable to our people. There are some regular 
explorers. 





minute and grand representation. 
trained eyes, special ends, and, while mindful of 
them, are not indifferent to anything else. 
Wherever they tread is a museum. They settle 
disputed questions; corroborate acknowledged 
premises; store up illustrations, and pack away 
facts as a bee does honey. Such are really se- 
rious and glean for service. Reporters travel 
for items, which becomes almost a mania, so 
insatiable is the demand for novelties. They 
are swift marksmen; they have far-off vision, 
and espy every bird on the wing in common 
with the most experienced sportsman. ‘They 
have imagination, and describe natural phe- 
nomena—the rising of the sun-god; the setting 
of the same amid billows of clouds edged with 
massy gold; wondrous reflections of trees, lights, 
tints, in the clear mirrors. The sudden somer- 
set of a fish reveals a rainbow-blending worthy 
of their record. A comet is photographed at 
once; also the moon unusual in size and of deep 
dye; the crash of thunder; flash of lightning; 
floods of rain; hail-stones of fabulous dimen- 
sions; torrents which tear along and bear tim- 


reservoirs, their devastation, loss, and the 
fright of the neighborhood; fires which sweep 
acres of buildings like prairie grass; which throw 
columns of flame as water spouts through ma- 
chinery which girdle the engines, and defy 
highest skill. The races of boats and horses, 
which attract from far and near and _ fairly 
craze the excited multitude, are chips for their 
furnace. Picnics, berry parties, evening pil- 
distinguished visitors at Saratoga and Newport, 
as well as the number of brides en route with 
their drays of paraphernalia. 

There is free circulation, and an attempt at 
change in all classes, from those who, for five 
cents, sail on the basin in the public garden, 
walk in its environs, make a round-trip in the 
cars, sleep one night away, botanize a half- 
day, to those who cross the ocean, assist at the 
Icelandic ceremonies, or pass months in se- 
questered nooks. None are indifferent; they 
have present enjoyment and prospective use. 
Portfolios are being filled with sketches, memo- 


hereafter be metamorphosed into landscapes, 
stories, novels, poetry, and musical composi- 
tions. Boston Common seems very central, 
and not many would credit that any could 
have lived years in our midst and never have 
seen it. Yet the excursions for poor children 
have proved this, and how isolated many are 
from the most ordinary objects. Even the pit- 
tance of wages has occasionally been allowed 
that these cramped little ones might go a dozen 
miles from their barren abodes, and, while the 
preliminaries were being settled with their pa- 
rents, they have, furtively, kissed the garments 
of those interceding in their behalf. Whatarev- 
elation to such must be a gentleman’s residence 
What charm in 
the row across a pond immense to their untu- 


with green grass and foliage! 


tored sight! How delightful to wade a few steps 
upon the pebbly beach and feel the cool ele- 
ment about their feet! And then to run, skip, 
sit on the verandah, and have ices and cake to 


heaven they could compass! But the return to 
dirt, foul air, hard fare, how is that? Will they 
go on as routine, and remember the glory as a 
dream? Willit make them unhappy when, be- 
fore, ignorance was bliss? Will it inspire am- 
bition and rouse slumbering energies? Close 
observation alone can decide. 

Itis a beautiful feature of our period, the de- 


charity. 
sense of rights; that a certain amount of light, 


with reasonable exertion? 
methods towards realization? Our great de- 
sideratum is self-support and fair chance, and 


have long waited. 
make them inadequate. 
It paralyzes effort. 


the windows against hope. 
Tenement-houses are boxes in accommodation, 


rooms, they are stowed, and that word alone de- 
scribes the situation. 


about them... Need those who build such hives, 


fare, expect six per cent. and repairs? 


two horns, greed and want of thought on one 
part; ignorance, indifference, idieness, intem- 
perance, unfaithfulness, more or less, on the 
other. Growth, either way, requires time, and 
while we ponder thousands perish. There are, 
however, hundreds of widows, who have seen 
happier lots, who are dying for the want of re- 
lief in this very matter of weekly tax. They 
can earn all except that. As individuals, such 
cases can be met, but otherwise not clearly. 
Some payment is healthful, and no permanent 
arrangements can be made save as lawful equiv- 
alents. Agitation is stimulating, and brains 
are now spinning plans which may yield the 
desired fruit. 

There is earnestness and activity everywhere. 
We do ‘keep up a thinking,” and much is 
evolved thereby. Application to daily needs is 
the drift of devices untold. We read for a pur- 
pose, and so we roam and labor. How, why, 
to what issue, compose the trio which perambu- 
lates like a street band. Its cadences echo to 
remotest points, and are on the lips of sages and 


all, it cannot be in vain. There is a dawn, the 


early streaks of which we already see. There 
detect. Those who are up and stirring are in 
the wake of whatever comes. This is a good 
attitude; our faces are towards the east; our 


discernment keen; we cul! continually, whether 
moss, dew or ideas. The canary plunges into 
his bowl, and shakes his feathers, and is ready 


for seed, water, clover and cracker. We 


for bread and grace. The ground is white with 
manna. 
or let it remain and waste, or contaminate? 
‘What an exhilarating breeze!” Well, stop 
and enjoy it. ‘‘What a combination of loveli- 
ness!” True; now is your opportunity; do not 
miss the boon. ‘‘How conversation flows as 
we fallin with acompanion.” Thatis the hour; 
improve it lest the springs close. The rarest 
we have is unsolicited; the wisdom is to per- 
ceive, and have the courage to appropriate on 
the spot. There are surprises constantly re- 
curring; no police will acquaint us, but they 
who are wide awake will be early at the “gates 
ready to puss beyond. 





William Everett has been invited to the pul- 
pit of the Harvard church, Charlestown district. 
His preaching is much admired by many, though 
it is very different in substance, style and man- 
ner of delivery from the eloquent oratory of 
his father, Edward Everett. 





luded man in the world, or there is foundation | 


| per. 
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| New York Diet Kitchen, has now been running 


With proper tools and compact | 
wardrobe they mouse about, alive to every | 
They have | 


ber and dédris in their course; the bursting of 


grimages, wheel into line, as do the names of 


ries with images, incidents, rhythms, which will | 


their hearts’ content, surely that must be all of | 





MINOR MATTERS. 





A New Userutness ror Women. — Some 
time ago some public-spirited ladies and gentle- 
wen in New York, the latter largely in the 
medical profession, conceived that diet kit aens 

= connection with the dispensaries would be a 
| Valuable assistance in the charitable work which 
the latter had to do. After considerable discus- 
| sion it was decided to make it a woman’s work, 
| and the experiment was tried in the Demilt Dis- 
pensary district, under the management of Mrs. 
Gibbons, the daughter of the late Isaac T. Hop- 
The establishment, which was called the 





for over a year, and the experiences of that 
time have more than justified the expectation of 
the managers. It has done quite as much good 
as the dispensary, for it has given wholesome 
and nourishing food, proper for invalids to have, 
without which the best medical treatment 
works against obstacles and often accomplishes 
nothing. While strengthening the general results 
it promises to lessen the general cost of this 
charity. The cost of medicines in the dispen- 
sary for the year has been $4000, and it is now 
believed that half of this sum would have 
amounted to more if invested in the Diet 
Kitchen. The receipts this year have been 
nearly $400 over expenses, and comforts and 
delicacies have been so judiciously bestowed 
that not a single imposture has been recorded. 


A Sincucar Case or HAatiucination.— 
Boston has been more than usually excited the 
past week over a case of mental hallucination, 
culminating in the discovery of atrocious crimes. 
[t is that of young Jesse Pomeroy, the son of 
plain and common people at South Boston— 
the same who, a year or two ago, was discovered 
to be the boy who in Chelsea tied up children 
smaller than himself in out-ot-the-way places 
and then cut them with knives. He was sent 
to the Reform School, but was released after a 
short time on the supposition that he could be 
controlled in his dreadful propensity. A month 
or two ago he took a small boy to the Dor- 
chester marshes, and there killed him and hid 
his body. It is now discovered that, four 
months ago, he decoyed a small girl into the 
cellar of his brother's store in South Boston, 
killed her, and hid her body under an ash-heap. 
In both cases he cut their throats with a knife. 
When asked about these acts of cruelty he has 
invariably replied: “I don’t know why I did it. 
I couldo’t help it. There was something here 
{putting his hand on his head} that prompted 
me to do it.” The boy is unquestionably irre- 
sponsible—affected by some hereditary taint not 
yet discovered. ‘The case is a sad and harrow- 
ing one, but needs to be dealt with with calmness 
and intelligence—qualities which many people 
of South Boston and some of the newspapers of 
our city in their discussion of the matter seem 
wholly to have ignored, for they have been ready 





| Jesse Pomeroy. 


| The Detroit 7ribune recalls to vivid memory a 
| worthy hero of the anti-slavery fight, Jonathan 





and entered zealously into their plans fur the 
| liberation of the slaves. Lundy and his friends 


to lynch the unfortunate mother and brother 
of the young murderer. The medical profession 
have a most extraordinary case in this career of 


JONATHAN WALKER, THE SLAVE-Saviour.— 


Walker, of Harwich, Mass. Attention was 
directed to him at the late reiinion of old-time 
abolitionists at Chicago. He was at one time 
quite prominently known as an earnest laborer 
on the “underground railroad,” but since the 
necessity of that kind of work has ceased his 
name, as wellas the trials and hardships that he 











} ae Fa narrated just about the time he was 


kicked from Parliament: ‘‘Mr. Albert Grant is 4 
proud man to-day in his new character of public 
benefactor. I fancy the Board of Works are a 
little ashamed of the gift of Leicester square, 
which was this afternoon made over to the peo- 
ple of London; but what were they todo? Mr. 
Grant is enormously successful to the outward 
eye, yet there are friends who predict that a fall 
must come. He is ina great hurry. He is to 
form a picture-gallery in two years; he is build- 
ing a mansion of unheard-of magnificence at 
the West End, and has purchased valuable land 
(which is mortgaged) in the city. He is in 
Parliament, and he is a liberal donor to scores 
of charities. But how much of this is remu- 
nerative? He cannot always be bringing out 
joint-stock companies. The time will come 
when his income from such sources must cease; 
and then the claims upon him! In the midst of 
his prosperity he is even now pursued by men 
who vow he has deceived them. One pertina- 
cious individual in particular publishes pam- 
phlets about him, posts up placards on the walls, 
and seeks in every way to get Mr. Grant to 
prosecute him, but the tormentor is untouched. 
Such things must dim the fine gold somewhat. 
Then there have been examples. Who has for- 
gotten the brothers Pereire? Sheltered by the 
empire those men amassed colossal fortunes. 
Their names gave a new value of ten pounds to 
every share. ‘The Credit Mobilier which they 
created was like the Mississippi scheme when at 
its height. The brothers lived at an enormous 
rate of expenditure, and the Rothschilds and 
Barings were overshadowed. But confidence 
was shaken at last; their undertakings fell 
through, and their wealth, almost in the course 
of a few weeks, disappeared. They are in 
France at this moment, but they rarely appear 
to the world, for they are perpetually pursued 
by claims which if successful would reduce them 
towant. A similar and more recent instance has 
occurred at Berlin. Inthe latter case the finan- 
cier had settled, it was said, a million on his 
wife and children, and therefore would always 
be safe. But whenthe crash came the wife gave 
up the million to the creditors, and Mr. 'T 
is now little better off than an average shop- 
keeper. Mr. Grant may be proof against the 
storms and tempests of finance, but if he should 
come to grief the ornamental square and the 
fountains and the statues which he has given 
away to Londoners will have no agreeable asso- 





ciations in the metropolitan mind.” 

Tue Arremers on Bismarck’s Lire.— We 
mentioned last week the later attempt on the 
German premier’s life. The Catholic priest ar- 
rested on suspicion of being concerned in the 
affair has since been released, nothing appear- 
ing to criminate. 
the year 1866 is worth recalling and freshly 
narrating. It is this: At five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon of May 7th Bismarck was walking abroad 
for the first time after a severe illness, returning 
from an interview with the king, and proceeding 
up the center mall of the Unter den Linden. 
Almost opposite the headquarters of the Rus- 
sian embassy he heard two rapidly-following 
reports behind him. As it was afterwards found, 
one bullet had just grazed his side. Bismarck 
turned swiftly round and saw a young man be- 
fore him, who was raising his revolver to fire a 
third time. Bismarck met the man quickly and 
seized him by the arm and by the throat; but 
before he reached him the man fired the third 
shot. It was a glance shot on the right shoulder, 
which Bismarck felt for a long time afterwards. 





endured in that cause, have been forgotten 
except by a few of his more intimate acquaint- | 
ances. He is now seventy-seven years old, | 
and lives on a fruit-farm of about eight acres | 
which he owns and cultivates in the township of | 
Norton, Michigan. He is still active and vig- | 
orous, and is able to gain a livelihood with the 
This old 
veteran was born on Cape Cod, and until he 
went South was employed as a sailor and at 
shipbuilding. While yet young became 
acquainted with Lundy and other abolitionists, 


| 
° . | 
assistance of the ‘‘branded hand.” 


| 


he 


| 


were colonizationists in theory, their plan being 


Then the wretch passed the revolver as quick as 
lightning from the right to the left hand, and, 
close to him, fired two other shots at the pre- 
mier. One shot missed him, in consequence of 
a quick turn, only burning his coat, but the other 
struck him; and at this moment Bismarck be- 
lieved himself mortally wounded, for he telt that 
one ef the bullets had struck him right on the 
rib. The rib probably ‘‘feathered,” as they say 
in deer-shooting—i. e., it bent elastically. Bis- 
marck at once mastered the sensation of weak- 
ness which had come over him by the concussion 
of the vertebra through the rib for an instant. 
He handed over the criminal—whom he had held 


* this point the stone t 


2 : * had except by stealth 
The story of the attempt of 


sire to share benefits, if only temporarily, with 
those less favored, spite of the drawback of 
Do we think enough about it in the} 


oxygen, space, food, is due every human being 
Do we take the best 


whoever could solve the vexed question of labor 
and capital would be a deliverer for whom we | 
Wages are not always so | 
very low, but the cost of living and the rest 
The latter is the force 
which drives the iron into the soul, and shuts 


well enough for one or two persons; but, come 
to crowd the grown and growing into tiny 


They lie upon the floor | 
side-by-side, with the bad atmosphere seething 


and who profess to do it for the general wel- 


If they | 
do, and get it, surely it is not a gift. There are | », 


Shall we gather and refresh ourselves, | 


| to found a colony of those who nad been slaves 
of 
selecting some suitable location to put their 


somewhere in Mexico. For the purpose 


4 theory into practice, a small trading vessel was 
| fitted out with a stock of goods, and Walker 
and a few others started on an expedition in- 
tending to land at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 


On one of these excursions, in 1843, when they 
| 





had several runaway slaves on board their 
| vessel, it was becalmed; they were pursued, 
taken back to Pensacola, and thrown into jail. 
Mr. Walker was tried on a charge of slave 
| stealing, convicted and sentenced to be branded 
on the hand with the letters S. S. burnt in with 
hot iron, to stand in the stocks eight hours, 
and to be imprisoned in jail nine months. The 
| sentence was faithfully executed by the marshal, 
| Ebenezer Dorr, a native of Rhode Island. Mr. 

Walker, having served out his time, returned 
to his home in Massachusetts, and subsequently 
| removed to the West, where he has since lived 
| retired and generally unknown. 











| 
| Gex. Butter on turn Depexsive 
| Lasr —Ti1me.—Some newspaper sensationalist, 
probably, recently started a ridiculous story to 
the effect that Gen. Joe Hooker had said in ef- 
ct that “twhen Butler was in command of the 
|army of the James be required the colored 
| troops to deposit their money and valuables at 
| headquarters for safe-keeping, and that ‘when 
| one of these poor devils got knocked over and 
| put under ground, do you suppose,’ asks Fight- 
ling Joe, ‘the money he had left at Butler’s 
| headquarters was ever heard from again? Not 
acent of it. It all went to the credit and ac- 
count of Butler, who made at the least a million 
dollars in this way out of the poor negro regi- 
mens of the James. I was with the army 
in Virginia, and learned the facts about that 
business, which ought to be told.’ The weak- 
ness of this whole story is, first, its improbabil- 
ity; second, the well-known absence of Hooker 
'from the scene of the alleged rascality. Gen. 
| Butler well says, in answer to this calumny, 
| that an order issued by a commanding general 
\ of such description would have to be filed in 
duplicate at the War Department, published to 
the troops, and would be well known and thor- 
| oughly understood by the country at the time of 
He then adds: ‘‘There were twenty- 





| its issue. 


ment of sagacious and vigilant officers, each one 
| of whom must have seen and known of the exist- 


of the money and valuables of their soldiers. 
| Let those officers speak.” ‘‘To the exact con- 
| tray of this slander, a savings bank was es- 


| ored troops, so that they might have a place to 
| deposit their money, under the charge of a quar- 


| termaster of the army, which was transferred 


| and the accounts duly settled and vouched long 
after Gen. Butler was relieved of the command 
of the army of the James.” The General con- 
| cludes with this final and full denial of similar 
charges: ‘‘The apparent respectability of the 
' source of this slander leads me to break a cus- 
tom, which is not to reply to newspaper slan- 
ders, but to so order my life that it shall be an 
answer to all. From this one, however, learn 
| all that I here aver (after ten years’ careful es- 
| pionage with my affairs by every enemy of 
| mine) with equal fearlessness that every accu- 
' sation touching my acts during the war, in civil 
administration, is equally untrue, and I defy 
| proof, or probable evidence, to the contrary.” 


| An EnoiisH FaMe-seEKER.—The cable-tele- 
| graph reports that Albert Grant (Liberal Con- 
| servative), member of the English House of 
' Commons for Kidderminster, has been unseated 
| for corrupt practices in his electoral canvass. 
| Who Mr. Grant is, or was, just prior to this un- 


fortunate contretemps, the correspondent of the 


FOR THE | 


| with an iron grasp—to the officers and men of 
| the first battalion of the Second Foot-Guard 
| regiment, who were just marching down the 
street, and walked on in the direction of his 
house in the Wilhelms-Strasse, where he safely 
arrived before the news of the attempt was 
known. There was nothing extraordinary in 
the minister's being with the king longer than 
usual, so that the dinner usually fixed for five 
No- 
body, therefore, was surprised at the count’s 
No one in 


| was often half-an-hour late, or even later. 


late appearance on this occasion. 
the house had even an idea of the terrible at- 
tempt at murder on the Unter den Linden, or of 
the wonderful preservation of the master of the 
house. There was some company assembled in 
the salon of the countess, awaiting the minister. 
At last he entered. 
tude or excitement in his manner; it only seemed 
| to some as if his greetings were heartier than 
| usual. Saying “Ah! what a pleasant party!’ 
| he went to his study, where it was his habit to 


Nobody noticed any disquie- 





remain a few moments before sitting down to 

table. He thus made a short report of the event 
| to His Majesty the king. 
the dinner-party, and said, as he very often did 
| when he came in late, in a merry, scolding tone 
| to his wife, ‘‘Why don’t we eat our dinners to- 
day?” He approached a lady to lead her to the 
| dining-table, and then, as they went out of the 


Then he returned to 


salon, he passed up to his wife, kissed her on 
ithe forehead, and said, ‘‘My child, they have 
| . ” 
| shot at me, but there is no harm done! 





VACATION LETTERS. 
| From Northeastern Massachusetts. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
| Metuven, Mass., July 15, 1874. 
THE JOURNEY HITHER. 
| The fields and trees ‘thad been washed, just 
| washed in a shower,” the day I came up to 
|Methuen; and how different the effect upon 
|them, and myself, who was all draggled, be- 
| daubed with the mud of Boston, just in a condi- 
| tion to need another shower, while they were 
looking at the best, the brightest, the greenest. 
| It is a beautiful journey thither on the Boston 
| and Maine railroad, which in some of its as- 
| pects is similar to the other roads out*of Bos- 
/tun, especially in its marshes; but these are 
broken by picturesque ridges and hillocks of 


novices. There is reality, and we are on the | §ye thousand colored troops in the army of the | intermingled greenness and gray recks and 
wave. We dipand rise, and so goon. Best of | yames, under my command, with a full comple- 


}ledges. Smiling villages embowered in green 
| 


| foliage, and blue, winding streams and sheets of 


| water, are characteristics of all the suburbs of 
Boston. I had never before this day beheld the 


are glints and glimpses which the initiated can ‘ence of this order, and the facts of the deposit | frowning granite walls of the Massachusetts 


| State Prison, and despite my fancy for stones 
and all sorts of stone structures the sight of 
| this afforded no pleasurable emotions. A p: ison 
/can never be viewed with satisfaction. Free- 


hands are upturned; our baskets are open; our | +4),)\shed in Norfulk for the benefit of the col- | dom is better than stone applied to such a pur- 


‘pose. The next structure pointed out was the 
| McLean Asylum for the insane, a prison also, 
| though of a different quality. Again, the ruins 
| of the Ursuline convent were presented to vicw, 


ave | } m : " 
heen | to the freedmen’s bureau at the close of the war, | a prison that was, certainly. Strange that such 
‘ our daily rounds, and, once astir, are appetized 


prisons should ever have been erected in this 
H country ; perhaps no more strange, however, 
| than the necessity fur the others, if necessity it 
| really be. Alas! the hope for the opening of 
these prison doors may long be delayed! Tufts 
College buildings, rising on a distant height, 
were more agreeably and hopefully suggestive. 
The occasionally antiquated dwellings near the 
track awoke visions of research in dusty attics 
for relics of the past; creamy white azalias in 
wild profusion beautified and enlivened the pro- 
lific swamps; nor were other wild flowers want- 
ing along the way; whiie the beautiful white 
water-lilies floated their cups on the bosom of 
the streams and ponds. The route runs through 
Ballardville, the seat of a once promising file 
manufactory, which proved a financial failure be- - 
cause the company failed to turn out good files, 
so we were informed. Here we cross the pretty 
Shawsheene river, whicl: has flowed all the way 
from the interior of the State to meet the track, 
and now runs curveting and coquetting by its 
side nearly all the way to Lawrence, but finally 
turns away toward the east to join the Merri- 
mac just below the city. 
METHUEN VILLAGE. 
The Merrimac, running easterly, is crossed 


at Lawrence, and two miles beyond brings you 
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to the beautiful village of Methuen, whose 
sloping hillsides and dells with their dwellings 
bowered are divided by the Spiket river. 
is pretty stream comes winding down irom 
New Hampshire, and at this place leaps over an 


evening, and all through the hot midsummer 
days; and I tell this over and over to my friends 
or to myself with an increasing conviction of its 
truth. Why did I not stay here, and save my- 
self unnumbered griefs which contact with the 


world has brought? But now the die is cast, 


irregular fall of about thirty feet, after which it 
runs its tortuous course, now at the feet of high 
banks, now through smiling meadows, now 
almost concealed by the trees on either side 
whose branches interlace und arch overhead, 
now widening into beautiful, quiet lakelets, 
whose bosoms reflect images of carth and 
heaven, until at last its waters join the broad 
Merrimac not far above the point of its sister 
Shawsheene on the other side. The river is 
said to derive its name from the Indian word 
Snake, in cotisequence of its crooked course. 
There are three or four bridges across the 
river, if not more, in the village, and the streets 
are as tortuous as the river itself, rendering it 


compass five minutes at a time. One day we 
climbed a_height (at the west, it seemed to 
ine), overlooking the most of the village. From 
this point the stone tower of a church rising 
above the heavy green foliage had a beautiful 
effect. A nearer view revealed a granite struc- 
ture, whose serrated porches, Norman tower 
and ivied walls, combined to form a picture of 
unusual beauty. Another day we clambered 
up a height overlooking a lakelet of the river 
just below the village, on which were several 
little row-buats, one of which contained two 
ladies only. So here, as on the sea-coast, ladies 
learn to manage a boat. 
EARLY HISTORY. 

Ihave not been able to learn the origin of the 
name Methuen, those long resident here not 
knowing. It was originally a part of Haverhill, 
from which it was separated in 1730. The early 
inhabitants must have been aristocratic as well 
as Puritanic, for it is recorded that two young 
women of the working or poorer classes were 
fined for wearing silk dresses, an extravagance 
for such people not in accordance with the-ideas 
of their more wealthy neighbors. 

A WEALTHY MANUFACTURER. 


and the home of my childhood has no home for 
her child. 
THE PEOPLE. 

Were I to select the prominent characteristic 
of the civilization of this country town I should 
say it was permanence. The people who live 
here are children of the soil. A century and a 
quarter ago their sires came here from Scotland, 
England or Ireland, and here has each succeed- 
ing generation remained. The houses of long 
ago were occupied as long as they would yield 
a shelter, and now have given way to new ones, 
erected either upon the site or within the sight 
of the old. From my door I can see several of 
these low-eaved houses, paintless and decrepid 
from age. Some of the so-called new houses 
are becoming old. In most of them the ‘‘open” 
room or chamber may be found where, if 
you enter, you will step on rattling, unsteady 
floors, for poverty is the rule and not the ex- 
ception. With most of these yeomen life has 
been a struggle for food and raiment, and books, 
pictures and elegant furniture are sparingly 
procured. Yet this is not an ignorant popula- 
tion. There is a keen interest in politics, church 
history, and all the news of the day. A family 
which reads and approves the Commonwealth 
can hardly be very narrow in its culture and 
tastes. 

PHASES OF LIFE. 

There is a great deal of the element called 
originality here. Society has not put the var- 
nish of uniformity upon these rural people. 
Their language is as original as their ideas. I 
an) certain that a very considerable list of local 
dialectic expressions could be made out. Per- 
haps a reason for their originality may be that 
they read less than they think, and doubtless 
come to many conclusions by intuitive processes 
Theology is mainly of the Calvinistic type, and 
there are but two churches in the town. Uni- 


ated Bostonians; and now comes Oronocto, near 
its own river, and we are within eleven miles of 
Frederickton, the capital of the province, and 
where we propose to spend the Sabbath. It is 
a beautiful city about eighty miles from St. John, 
and admits of a glowing description. A gentle- 
man told me that Mr. Murray ought to come 
down to this region in and about Frederickton and 
give a picture of it with his vivid coloring. ‘If 
he should,” said my friend, ‘“‘the Adirondacks 
would be nowhere!” I understood him as I 
looked around, and feel very much like under- 
taking the task myself. True it is, I shall have 
to devote some time to it in another letter. 
CONTRASTS. 

Our day is drawing to a close, and the beauti- 
ful river is as lovely up here, away from the 
noise and strife of cities, as when in its prime- 
val beauty it first gladdened the eyes” of man. 
The Hudson with its palisades, its bluffs, ro- 
mantic steeps, is very familiar to me. I am no 
stranger to its blue waters; but I would not ex- 
change this ride to-day here for a day on that. 
We can compare notes tavorably all the way, 
whether in romance or material comfort. The 
‘*Daniel Drew” is a fine boat there; so is 
the ‘‘David Weston” here; and as for a good, 
square, substantial meal, with good cooking and 
plenty of it, and the additional recommendation 
of reasonableness in price, let's by all means 
look to the ‘‘David Weston.” No item of com- 
fort is omitted, clean decks, plenty of seats, 
cozy cabin, airy saloons, everything needed, is 
here; and when back again to the bustle of a 
busy life, the memory of this day will follow me 
and incorporate itself into one of the passages 
of my life I would not soon forget! M. P.U. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


The Boston Common never looked handsomer 
than now. 

The sound of the shovel is heard on the brick 
sidewalk, and the period of the coal supply has 
come. 


The Eastern and Maine Central routes for 
summer recreation are very attractive, and 
already command the attention of hosts of 
people. Mr. Field and his assistants, at 134 


SOCIAL-LIFE TOPICS. 


It is related of Sir James Simpson, the cele- 
brated English physician, that the Duchess of 
Buccleugh drove up to his door and sent her 


REMOVAL.—CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


will open its forty-seventh year in the building erected 
for its exclusive use by its graduates and friends, on 


BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTA. 
The new schoolhouse ia cons:ructed with especial 


GREAT 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 





BIERSTADT'S NEW PAINTINGS, 
“AUTUMN IN THE SIERRA,” 
(Measuring 7 by 10 feet.) 


Washington street, are very courteous in expla- 


regard to ventilation, and is fitted with furniture of 


Also, “MORNING IN THE MOUNTAINS,” 


nations and advice. 


footman to tell him that she waited without. 
a new pattern, designed to lessen the common ten- 


“Tell the Duchess,” he replied, ‘‘that Dr. 
Simpson is engaged with a washerwoman.” : 

The season at Mount Desert did not open un- 
til last week, and promises to be quite different 
from previous years, if not less successful. 
Recollections of typhoid fever of last season 
have’ prevented many Boston and Cambridge 
people from visiting the place this year. The 
resort is also changing socially, and its ‘‘flannel- 
shirt period,” the correspondents say, is over. 
What with brass bands playing at the hotels, 
every evening, large dancing-halls, handsomely 
frescoed parlors, etc., the place is growing 
fas hionable. 

President Grant, wher at Saratoga, last week, 
went out to the Round Lake camp-meeting, and 
found four thousand people in the Grove. He 
took a seat near the pulpit, and soon Bishop 
Janes introduced him to the people simply by | u 
his official title, “‘the President of the United | 
States.” Gen. Grant bdéwed and the people ap- 
plauded. 
one old lady in a rather disappointed tone, as if 
she had expected either an angel or a monster. 


To meet a general demand, Messrs. William 
F. Gili & Co. have issued a traveller's edition 
of Jules Verne’s latest book, ‘‘From the Clouds 
to the Mountains,” which comprises ‘‘Dr. Ox 
and Other Stories,” in neat paper covers, illus- 
trated, and published at the popular price of 
seventy-five cents. 

Messrs. George W. Simmons & Son, at ‘‘Oak 
Hall,” are prepared for all sea-shore residents 
in August, furnishing bathing-suits, shoes, 
tights, hats, and hammocks, in addition to their 
thin clothing for day or night, at very reasona- 
ble prices—the very best of goods. See their 
card. 

The family school for girls at‘‘The Willows,” 
Farmington, Me., has a deserved reputation for 
excellence, and may be cordially recommended. 
Boston pupils will find a beautiful town and one 
of the best institutions of the kind in New Eng- 
land. Mr. and Mrs. Goodenow are particular- 
ly careful and considerate, as well as accom- 
plished in their specialty, and will make good 
scholars and refined ladies of all placed in their 


give thorough preparation 
There is a preparatory class for those too young, or 
not sufficiently advanced in their studies to enter the 
Academy. 
in good grammar schools, with the addition of French 
and Botany. 


Master. it 


lency to diseases of the eye and spine. During vaca- 
ion the Principals will be at the Boston University, 


No. 20 Beacon street, on Wednesdays, from 9 to ]. 
Catalogues can be obtained at Groom & Co.’s State 
street, at the bookstores on Washington and Franklin 
streets, or by addressing ‘ 


jyls 3 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS.— 





Hion. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D., Chairman 
of the Board of Managers. 
LL. D., Master. 


WILLIAM R. DIMMOCK, 
The course of study ofthe Academy is designed to 
for the best colleges. 


The studies in this class are the same as 


Day scholars from Boston leave the Old Colony 


Depot at a quarter before nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and reach Boston on their return, at a few min- 


tes aftertwo. Tuition, One Hundred Dollars per 
nnum. 
The large boarding house of the Academy is under 


the personal direction of the Master, who resides in 
“Only a man, after all,” remarked |, ’ 
it. 


For catalogue or further particulars address the 
julyis 





charge. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, despite the warm 
weather, keep their full establishment in vigo- 
rous activity. Ladies going into the country, 
or to the seaside, find here a complete outfit of 
all needed articles—suits, waists, jackets, bats, 
embroideries, sashes, sash-ribbons, hosiery; in 
short, all the convenient and useful things they 
haven't the time to make, or, on the other hand, 


‘A poor, frail, dying mortal !” ejaculated anoth- 
er, although the President looked to the casual 
eye perfectly hale and hearty; but the pious 
speaker saw with a pious vision. ‘‘May God 
convert him here on these grounds!” exclaimed 
a third. ‘‘May he feel the outpouring of the 
spirit before he leaves this place.” In the 
opening prayer, delivered by one of the minis- 
ters, there was a fervent petition for the bless- 
Cush- 
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During Their Great Exhibition 
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NOTICE. 


LN & BROOKS 


WILL 
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Black Silks. 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
« (0, 


Beg to inform their custom- 
ers and the public that they 


Will Continue Their 
Great Sale 


OF 


BLACK 
NILKS 


AT THE SAME 


and “MY CAMP BY MOONLIGHT.” 
On Exhibition, for a short time, at 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


junel3 127 Tremont Street. tr 


THE TWELFTH 
MECHANICS’ EXHIBITION, 


~ NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 











The officers of the various Railroads terminating in 
Boston have generously agreed to transport over 
their respective roads, FREE OF CHARGE, articles 
of merchandise, machinery, etc., intended for the 
Twelfth Mechanics’ Exhibition, and also to return 
the same at the close. 

The carting in this city, to and from the Railroad 
Depots and the Exhibition Halls, will be the only ex- 
pense to be incurred by exhibitors. 

All packages to be marked 
“ MECHANICS’ EXHIBITION, BOSTON.” 

The managers respectfully request IMMEDIATE No- 
TICE from those requiring large space for Pictures, 
Merchandise, or Machinery,so that the allotment of 
wall and floor room may be made at an early day. 

All goods requiring the hoisting apparatus should 
be here before September 10th. 

july25 JOSEPH L. BATES, Secretary. 
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EXOURSION ROUTES 
THROUGH THE EDEN OF AMERICA, 
OVER THE 
Fitchburg, Cheshire, Central Vermont, 
Bensselear and Saratoga Railroads, 





LOW PRICES AS LAST WEEK, 


‘ly appear Wendell Phillips, with Dr. Nathan Allen of | to look through a dozen stores to buy. ing of the Almighty to descend on this man, 


y pursued 
Juce them 


tance has 






The falls suggested a dam, and more than 
sixty years ago the first manufactory was built 
There are now several, for the 


versalists are thought to be doubtful people, and 
Theodore Parker a great deal lower than the 
angels. Asa matter of fact I suppose the good 
people here are just as good as other good peo- 
ple. anywhere in the wide world, although in- 


at this village. 
manufacture of cotton, woollen, and jute goods, 


Lowell, has been made a commissioner of 
lunacy by Gov. Talbot; Thomas Hills of Bos- 
ton one of the commissioners on revising taxa- 


ladies. 
There is no more lovely route for the sum- 


man & | are the best friends of visiting 


called by Providence to rule over the destinies 
of the nation; and in response there rose up 
from the entire congregation a vast ‘‘Amen!”-— 


Closing Sale for July, 


AT THE FAVORITE STORE, 


And connecting with all 


RAILROADS AND STEAMBOATS 


That run North, South, East or West from these roads , 
embracing the 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & (CO,, 








the finan- : é ep TREE Mpa é ‘ 2 ¥ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
cage * - fe ne epee man, + Bertani en | creased contact with the world may have made tion. mer tourist than by the Boston, Concord and|a mighty invocation full of power and pious 33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, Shak WINTER STREET. 
: > woolle , owne > 23, 2 = . f es a ’ — a Y. y2 

ld always v4 property smalls a? tr @ sale et = priv. | some others a little more tolerant. Here, as} Philadelphia has been excited for a fortnight | Montreal railroad, from the Lowell depot to | earnestness. The effect of this spontaneons SELL AT RETAIL THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF | =——————-—-——- —~————--— ] Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, 

— Sege” of the fall, was purchased by the present everywhere, the possible downfall of Mr-| over a case of abduction of a young boy by a| Lake Winnepesaukee, North Conway, White] cry was thrilling. It is difficult to believe he Adirondacks, Niagara Falls, Montreal, 
wife gave w 9 We : | Beecher is discussed with great interest. Rega = s y : COLORED LINEN & LAWN SUITS SUMMER RE ORT Quebec, the St. Lawrence and Saguenay 

set of villains who seek a ransom from agonized | and Franconia mountains, and thence onwards J Rivers and White Mountains. 
| 


owner just previous to the war; since which could have heard unmoved that touching appeal. 


time he has erected two additional mills for the 





fr. ‘T'— LOCAL HISTORY. ; ‘ Mi 3 
pagents. They use the ‘‘Personal” columns of | to Montreal, Quebec, and by boats on the St. ox TICKETS NOW READY. 


WHITE LAWN SUITS, 


wwe shop- anufacture jute, ¢ g ther lands There is a written history of this town in book . ' . y BI 
sags of manufacture of jute, and bought oper ianis fe ee! a newspaper to make their demands. The | Lawrence to the Saguenay river. An adver- ART NOTES. il N. 2 
‘ainst the contiguous along the banks of the river. Ie] form, called ‘The Annals of Warren,” prepared : : ; ; : apie. F DYE RRET os. ee en aes 
mayor offers $2000 for the detection of the | tisement in this week's issue shows how the trip Frank B. Carpenter, the artist, is spending WHITE & COLORED POLONNAISE, EASTERN AND MAINE CENTRAL A new and Revised edition of FAXON’S ILLUS - 


he should 


and the 


is also owner of an extensive farm, or farms, 
under a high state of cultivation and in a beau- 
tiful location near the village. ‘*‘And so he 


The owner of the mills has two sons, said to 


by a blind scholar, who, though a very old man, 
is still living. I wish that every town in the 
country had as complete and interesting a rec- 


scoundrels. 
We publish this week the first of three papers 


can be made. 


The region is delightful, the ho- 
tels the best, the railroad superbly equipped, 





Mr. James T. Fields is to deliver an address 


the summer at Homer, N. Y., which is his na- 
tive town. The papers have a highly compli- 


CALICO AND PERCALE WAISTS, 


placed on exhibition in the art-gallery. 


RAILROAD LINE. 


Call for Circulars giving all information, at 





TRATED HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL AND TOUR- 
ISTs’ GUIDE, with Maps, Tables, Directions, and 
Description of these routes, is an invaluable compan- 
ion for Excursionists. Price 75 cents. 


has yviven would be Lerd Nevins if he lived in Eugland,” ‘i ; a hs fi . . a 
Se acai I exclaimed, after listening to the narrative of| Td. Ut contains a genealogical table tracing | on Mr. Sumner’s battle-flag bill, and the discus- | and everything connected therewith to the vis-| | .ntary notice of his sostninit af Me Chuuiiee MUSLIN AND LAWN WAISTS 
Roe oe i . ve -| the descent of every native. Such abook must] |; selatt : sah j r itor’s mi cordially call i 1 A ; : gan “ie 4 . Pie. ee Cn ek Bene and 
his landed estates and his constant addition of needs he most easly mad up ps ne place ike sion and legislative action to which it led. They | itor’s mind. We cordially call attention to the} |): 01 is said to be the best ever painted, and Hl CF JACKETS 1314 Washington St., Boston. St. Albans. Chairs secured at Office. 
acre to acre. » the mos able thing | needs be sik Senge peated, Sagi a POS ERE ia wt : ; ‘ ; y SRS ne : 
gh 8 — ee ae ose ted Pe this where the population has never been over- are pre pared by a gentieman familiar with the | announcement. one that, like Gilbert Stuart’s Washington, will RIC LA 5 se beet Sz Washington St, Boston 
FrE.— We penetrable to the eye of the traveller. a sort of | #id with a forei zn stratum. A great deal of | subject, and are likely to prove useful for ref- ee oe hereafter be looked upon as the standard por- RICH LAGE SACQUES g ¥ C. A. FAXON, General Agent. 
a a ahi wall, all around his mill property, completely ae. -_ ap — in fea ie erence. They will give a full account of the PERSONAL NOTES. trait of Horace Greeley. y OR AUGUST july25 tf 
shutting the beautiful fail trom view; so there | 10'™ e ads OF the eidertly  FesiGen. Toon lati iffer ‘ , aie : Bie ape Os KSA {cay eects 
priest ar- Se wD ince is tke village, outside the wall, from My interest in the antiquities finds ready grati- st oe and of the relation of different David A. Wells has received a deserved rec- The portrait of Horace Fairbanks, procured LACE POINTS AND SHAWLS, ie tm LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
ed in the whence it can be seen, and no access to be} eager a the — ee Son sane are ee : ognition from Oxford University in the shape | by the citizens of St. Johnsbury, Vt., for the AND aNi ’ 
y uppear- had except by stealth or especial permission. te Ps Sate ce cpp Nei ia Aekes, tell sas The ret one eeerenes ie the Hoosac of an honorary degree of D. Ch. Athenwum, has been received, and has been 100 Boxes Rich Paris Flowers NORTH CONWAY, 
: tunnel which Gov. Talbot organized was dis- It rep- j ‘ ry Ca Ore White and Franconia Mountains, 
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ttempt of 
id freshly 
in the af- 
ng abroad 
returning. 


be very worthy and promising young men. It 
is possible that when they come into full posses- 
sion of the property they may lessen the height 
of the fence and adinit the fall te common gaze. 


strange old stories, and show me strange old 
relics. Onhis dinner-table was a pitcher whose 
history doubtless goes back to the last century, 
for upon it were devices indicating fifteen States 
of the union linked togetiier, and he remembers 


But I have no personal agyrievance. ; 4 ; : 
I rh it as family property for seventy years. With- 


integrated last week by the withdrawal of Gov. 
Bullock, Alanson W. Beard and Mayor Cobb; 
but the Governor showed his good judgment by 
selecting Gov. W. B. Washburn, George C. 
Richardson and Charles F. Adams, Jr., to fill 


at Dartmouth College, in September, on ‘‘Rufus 
Choate, the Eloquent Advocate and Scholar.” 


Elegant Montures, Bouquets of 
Buds, Single Roses, Coronets 


resents Mr, Fairbanks sitting in his library, 
while at his left is a life-size bust of his father, 
who was Governor of the State during the first 


Carl Rosa, says a Paris letter, is so crushed 
in health and spirits by his great bereavement 


years of the rebellion, and the monument com- 
memorating the deeds of St. Johnsbury’s sol- 


and Diadems, 


Comprising the Finest Assortment ever seen 


BATHING SUITS! 


Montreal and Quebec, 


VIA BOSTON, CONCORD, MONTREAL 
AND WHITE MOUNTAINS R. R. 


NOW OPEN TO 


BATHING SUITS! 
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the Rus- wide open, and, being of the class that never at me — —- sui stg a a All sewed shoes have the seam that unites sole ated ‘iiatee ¥ . rear. The painting is by Matthew Wilson, and| VERY LATEST, MOST FASHIONABLE lec anaes The Shortest, Quickest and Only Direct 
-following tacks and neveris attacked, we walked direetly in, | ‘As he args agg meh gledey the ol’ peasant | and upper sunk into a channel cut in the bottom : ee is a good likeness of the man who has given his SHADE AND DRESS ng tines Wanaka dake On 4a ee Railroad Reute to the 
climbed over the outlying rocks to the very foot | ais et Professor F. W. Clarke of this city, lately | native town a well-stocked library and art-gal- CORI 7 a Wi it d F i M i 

by ary. We manufacture and sell at wholesale and retail Mite an ranconia ountains, 


rds found, 
Bismarck 
- man be- 
r to firea 


lickly and 


the rushing, amber waters, the leaping gems of I grieve to say thac this farming portion of 
roat; but ee : : p aah 8 eee Erni inate This channel cannot be cut in poor leather; and thing over $1000 me 
spray glittering in the sunshine, the boiling : : = : a : a a 3 . i ’ : 5 , 5 Y yw OR- G W 5 & S }- # 2. . ‘ 
the third foaming gulf, and the dark, rich coloring of the ie ave with ait. te benny and: aeoceteeths thus indicates a good article. A dark line run- A marked man in Massachusetts has passed A Paris letter-writer tells this story: ‘*The LESS Bb gh ogy PF e e 1mmons on, cet M., 12 M., 5 P. M. from Boston andMaine 
——* ‘ . » “ « » ate a » s oars e1ne Se . = 
shoulder, sluggish waters adown the stream. Verily, it | #8 being gradually depopulated. The younger ning round the sole near the edge shows where | away in Samuel Williston, founder of Williston | funniest person I have seen for a long time was : : : 
5 Tndol-alace singular: beauty and | People will go where dollars are more easily 8 8 y H = —ALSO— Oak Hall, KBoston, Connecting at Nashua with Express 
fterwards. healer sagpbi - 1 ft na ngretfiallp pipe doses won. The factories of Massachusetts are fuil | the English channel is cut. Seminary and a great benefactor of Amherst | a chippy little old maid from Connecticut, who, A MAGNIFICENT NEW LINE OF Trains 
ascination, and we le regre yy as g ae ~ : = : ‘ . . : | « * ( > > . . : » ‘ 
Semepeie going from a symphony concert yefore the close, | Of young men and women from Maine. Mr. Henry Bowen, who died in this city on | College, who died on Saturday last, at his home | hearing me speak English, introduced herself to MAU. Z . 32 to 38 NORTH STREET. From Fall River, Stonington, Providence, Allyn’s 
as} ) ee esRenTe Oe : ; ~~ Er ‘ ; july25 oint and Worcester, for White Mountains, via’ La- 
and, and, or from a picture-gallery before examining all Say the old men, ‘ Who will take our farms, | Saturday, at the age of 80, was an old printer, |i® Easthampton. A boyhood of hard work and | me at the Salon afew days ago. She had come EMBROIDERIES BR. ee a ae Dl cond: Webs, Pipeedin Siumaee Ronee wae, 
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varck be- jute and other refuse; on the other side the d ee chanic Association. He was also the collector NE AND ELEGANT 
e telt . at arabia phen ate fae 2 J nisin | From the Provinces. of the Young Men's Benevolent Society. He fortune—this is his history. up to 1822, tr he | her to come so far to see a country of which she a aii, va: in-endion of aokuk Winertes Br commere wekiie Boston at 7.30 or 8 A. M. (Ex 
, 4 ‘Xte ; > wale age. ade 3 ‘ hws » s ‘ > t . Sik Ua eer eal satin’ ot . . Ss an invention of great importance, ssengers le 8 ats. rs A. M. ° 
alata, ition to the mill business, there are boot, shoe | SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. was an amiable ard cheerful gentleman, fond of | #8 twenty-seven years old. Four years ater, | had heard so little was a perfect riddle. She Sashes, Sash Ribbons. : press) connect at Plymouth with stages (28 miles) and 
they say and hat manufactories in the village... The town | Ox rue Sr. Jouy River, N. B., 2 | dancing and the Universalist denomination, | i® 1826, Mrs. Williston, by. covering buttons, knew nothing of history, had never heard of MOST FASHIONABLE STYLES Musicians will appreciate it. i rai te Gaon louse’ aed Waianae 
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of the fall, or rather falls, plucked wild flowers, 
one of which proved to be the deadly-nightshade, 
and then bathed our hands inthe waters. Then, 
seated beneath the shady trees, while listening 
to the music, the interminable roar, we watched 





While his bosom with liberty glows, 
How your Warren expired, how Montgomery 
fell, 
And how Wasuincron humbled your fues.” 
DEPOPULATION GOING ON, 


the pictures. We passed out unquestioned, and | when we are with the dead?” 

wandered down on the bank of the river, where | Say the young men, ‘*Never mind them; ’twere 
it was hidden beneath the trees; Lut this bank like begging for our bread.” 

of the stream was encumbered by the worthless Martua A. Harpacker. 








tion. Its beauty is new every morning and! more than a hundred years ago by some alien- 
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of the sole. This channel has generally been 
cut from the edge, leaving a flimsy lip that soon 
turns up and makes a ragged sole. In England 
they cut this channel from the surface, as in 
hand-sewed shoes, and the lip cannot turn up. 


and brother of the late Abel Bowen, the printer 
and engraver. He was for many years con- 
nected with the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 





of a laboratory. 


professor of chemistry in Howard University at 
Washington, has been appointed to a similar 
position in the new university at Cincinnati, 
whither he has gone tu superintend the building 


HATS & BONNETS 
For the Seashore, Wountains, 
City or Country ; for Ladies, 
Misses and Children, at 


lery, and so endowed it that it is to be free to 
every citizen for all time. The painting was 
procured by the citizens as a token of their ap- 
preciation of his generosity; its cost is some- 


BATHING SUITS for Ladies, Gentlemen and Chil- 
dren, and keep constantly on hand BATHING 
SHOES. BATHING TIGHTS, BATHING HATS. 
HAMMOCKS trom $2.50 to $2) each. 


Without Change of Cars 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 
Commencing July 6, 1874. 


Trains leave Boston at 8 A. M. (Express), 12 M., 6 
». M. from Lowell depot. Trains leavy@\Boston at 


little schooling, a young manhood of disappoint- 
ing struggles with bodily ill-health in efforts to 
gain an education, and a fortunate marriage to 
a wife who was indirectly his great financial 


over to Europe all alone, she told me, and what 
she had come for was a marvel to me, for a 
more ignurant little personage it has seldom 
been my lot to encounter, and wkatever induced 


Hamburg Edgings, Insertions, Col- 
lars, Cuffs, Sets, Sleeves, Ruchings, 
Rufflings, Plaitings, Ete. 
































trousers, waistcoats, and full suits. 


da the 20th inst. 
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and to St. Johnsbury and Newport, Vt., and Montreal 
and Quebe® 

At Weirs passengers take the steamer “LADY OF 
THE LAKE” for Centre Harbor, Wolfboro’ and North 
Conway. Those leaving by the first trains dine at 
Centre Harbor or Wolfvoro’; arrive at North Couway 


 ‘BRILLIANCY! 


In the Parlor Organ attained by use of the PIANO 
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Anti-Slavery Reminiscences. --- XIL. 
BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


While Mr. Garrison was laying the founda- 
tions of the great movement which was to sweep 
slavery out of existence in the United Sfates, 
the anti-slavery agitation in Great Britain was 
rapidly approaching its consummation in the 
enfranchisement of 800,000 slaves in the West 
Indialelands. That agitation had gained a new 
and invincible moral power in being placed by 
its champions distinctively upon the principle 
of immediate emancipation. For a long time 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, Brougham, O'Connell, 
Macaulay, and their associates, were under the 
delusive spell of gradualism, deceived by the 
plea that the negroes must be prepared for 
emancipation; that it would be dangerous to set 
them all tree at once. Of course, the move- 
ment was greatly crippled by this delusion; for, 
if slavery were justifiable on such grounds for 
a single day, it might be justifiable forever, since 
the slave-holders would take good care to defeat 
any and every plan to prepare their victims for 
freedom. So long as the friends of emancipa- 
tion could be kept under the spell of gradual- 
ism the champions of bondage had an easy vic- 
tory. At length that epell was broken, and bya 
woman! Elizabeth Heyrick, a Quaker, pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which the doctrine and the 
duty of immediate emancipation were set forth 
with such clearness and power that the whole 
body of British abolitionists accepted it in a 
very brief space of time. Clarkson and Wil- 
bertorce, Brougham and O'Connell, were not 
ashamed to be “‘led out of darkness into God's 
marvelous light” by a woman! From this time 
forward the anti-slavery agitation in Great 
Britain went on ‘‘from conquering to conquer,” 
until its triumph in Parliament in 1833. 

It seems a remarkable coincidence that Mr. 
Garrison, who had never heard of Elizabeth 
Heyrick, and who knew at that time compara- 
tively little of the workings of the anti-sl.very 
cause in Great Britain, should almost simul- 
taneously with her have discerned the truth and 
importance of the doctrtne of immediate eman- 
cipation, and laid upon this impregnable foun- 
dation the American movement for the abolition 
of slavery. But for this circumstance the new 
movement, like those which preceded it, would 
in all probability have proved a failure. The 
admission, upon any plea, however plausible, 
that slavery for a single day might be justified 
or excused, was necessarily fatal to the moral 
vitality of any movement for emancipation. To 
Mr. Garrison belongs the honor of first accept- 
ing and proclaiming in the ears of his country- 
men the doctrine of immediate in distinction 
from gradual emancipation, and of taking. the 
first steps for the organiztion of a great moral 
movement for the abolition of slavery in the 
United States distinctively upon this ground. 
It was this that made his name a terror to the 
advocates of bondage and a star of hope to the 
enslaved negro. It is indispensable to the 
growth andtriumph of any movement for moral 
reform that it should rest upon some distinctive 
and well-defined principle, capable of being ex- 
pressed in talismanic phrase, to be passed from 
lip to lip as a signand watchword. ‘Immediate 
emancipation!” was the rallying-cry of the early 
abolitionists, the sign by which they conquered. 
These words, which struck the ears of thought- 
less men as the expression of a wild phantasy, 
appealed at once to the moral instinct and com- 
mon sense of minds unperverted by the casuistry 
wherewith so many in all ages of the world have 
sought to appease an unquiet and protesti:.g 
conscience and give immunity to profitable sin. 
Even those whe rejected the principle, with real 
or affected scorn, could not dismiss it from their 
minds nor unloose its grasp upon their con- 
sciences. Ithad this advantage, moreover, that 
the discussion it evoked involved the whole 
question of slavery, its nature and conse- 
quences, compelling thoroughness and earnest- 
ness where before there had been only super- 
ficiality and indifference. 

In turning over the pages of the first volume 
of the Liberator I am surprised to find how little 
they contain respecting the anti-slavery agitation 
then so rife in Great Britain. The newspapers 
from that country must have been full of the 
subject; but the press of the United States was 
so under the dominion of the slave-power that 
the news was either suppressed entirely or 
treated in such a way as to excite very little in- 
terest or attention. Ocean steamers were then 
unknown, and the sailing vessels often went to 
southern ports where anti-slavery igelligence 
was either ignored or made the subject of ridi- 
cule and denunciation. If the old love of lib- 
erty that inspired the hearts of Americans in 
the days of the Revolution had not paled its 
firesthey would have been the first to hail the 
British anti-slavery movement and give it all 
the aid in their power. But, as a nation of 
slaveholders, we hated and turned from the 
light that reminded us of our sin and shame. 
Still, the light could not be wholly quenched. 
The Liberator found its way to England, where 
Mr. Garrison was generally supposed to be a 
negro, it being taken for granted that no white 
man, in a slaveholding country, would espouse 
the cause of the slaves with the zeal and the 
uncompromising spirit which he displayed. 
Pamphlicts and newspapers were occasionally 
sent to him from over the water, from the con- 
tents of which he enriched his columns. There 
were accounts of public meetings, of petitions 
to Parliament, speeches by anti-slavery cham- 
pions, etc. Here is a memorable passage from 
aspeech by Lord Brougham, which was printed, 
probably for the first time in the United States, 
in the Zaberator ot January 8, 1831. It will 
live as long as men love liberty and the English 
tongue.shall be the vehicle of noble thoughts :— 

‘Tell me not of rights—talk not of the prop- 
erty—of the planter in his slaves. I deny the 
right—I acknowledge not the property. The 
principles, the feelings, of our common nature 
rise in rebellion against it. Be the appeal 
made to the understanding or to the heart, the 
sentence is the same that rejects it. In vain 
you tell me of the laws that sanction such a 
claim! There isa law above all the enactments 
of human codes—the same throughout the 
world, the same in all times—such as it was be- 
fore the daring genius of Columbus pierced the 
night of ages and opened to one world the 
sources of power, wealth and knowledge, to an- 
other all unutterable woes; such as it is at this 
day ; it is the law written by the finger of God 
on the heart of man; and by that law, unchange- 
able and eternal, while men despise fraud, and 
loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they shall re- 
ject with indignation the wild and guilty fantasy 
that man can hold property in man.” 

Words such as these, from the lips or pens of 
the great statesmen, philanthropists, divines 
and orators of the mother country, to Garrison 
and his little band of associates, were like cool, 
sparkling water to men perishing with thirst. 
What did it matter to them if they were de- 
nounced by their countrymen as madmen and 
fanatics, and their doctrine of freedom scouted 
by the American press and pulpit, so long as 
they knew their doctrines were those of the 
New Testament, and were held and proclaimed 
by the noblest men on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and that they would ultimately prevail 
over all opposition ? 

It is easy to see now, in turning over the 
pages of this first volume of the Liberator, how 
the anti-slavery agitation, in spite of public con- 
tempt and hostility, grew steadily from week to 
week. Its friends were full of courage and 
hopefulness, its enemies grew constantly more 
and more desperate, rushing blindly and des- 
perately into one absurdity after ‘another in 
their frantic efforts to suppress or evade the 
truth. The Liderator gained continually in cir- 
culation end influence. It was less than four 
months old when it made its appearance with a 
new pictorial head, illustrating a slave auction. 
The design was happy, the engraving excellent 
for the time. In the central background was 
an elevated post. displaying the sign ‘Horse 
Market.” On the right, in his rostrum, stood 
the auctioneer with uplifted hammer. On the 
front of the rostrum appeared the words, 
“Slaves, horses, and other cattle, to be sold at 12 
o'clock.” Before the auctioneer was a group of 
slaves, men, women and children, awaiting their 
doom; while on the left stood a whipping-post, 
to which a negro was tied, while his master was 
flogging him. In the left background was the 
Capitol of the United States, a flag, inscribed 
with the word ‘‘Liberty,” floating over the dome. 
This picture was deemed especially incendiary, 
and it naturally angered those who desired to 
suppressthe paper. A representation of slavery 
8o true to the life was calculated to make a pow- 
erful impression upon minds unfamiliar with 
the evils of the system, and I have no doubt 
that in the families where the Ziberator was 
read it did much to enforce the lessons taught 
in its pages. 

In the Liberator of October 29, 1831, Mr. 
Garrison gives this list of papers that “showed 
& good front” on the subject of slavery: The 
Massachusetts Journal, of Boston, edited by 
David Lee Child; the Genius of Temperance, 
edited by W illiam Goodell; the Rochester 03- 
Server, a religious paper, devoted mainly to the 
promotion of the revivals of religion then so 
prevalent in Western New York; the Boston 
Christian Herald, the organ of New England 
Methodism, edited by Wm. C. Brown; the 
Worcester (Mass.) Yeoman; the Lynn (Mass. ) 
Record ; the New Haven Religious Intelligencer : 
the Boston Telegraph, an anti-masonic religious 
paper,, edited by Rev. Moses Thacher; the 
Christian Soldier, edited by Oliver Johnson: 
the Philadelphia Herald of Truth, edited by 
Evan Lewis; the Brandon (Vt.) Telegraph, a 
Baptist paper; the New York Daily Sentinel ; 
the Stonington (Ct.} Pheniz, edited by Charles 
W. Denison; the Protestant of New York, 
edited by the Rev. George Bourne. Most of 
these were papers of a small circulation, and, 
compared with the leading journals of the coun- 
try, exerted but a feeble influence; and yet 





have been despised. Indeed, in connection 
with the Lsderator, they did much to enlighten 
public sentiment and prepare the way for the 


bsequent conflict. 
Very little to have been done during 
the first year in the way of lecturing. Mr. 


Garrison spoke several times in Julian Hall, 
then under control of the ‘‘Free Enquirers,” 
and once in Lynn, where he was greeted by a 
audience. The Rev. Samuel J. May, then 
of Brooklyn, Ct., made a great excitement by a 
sermon which he preached in the church of the 
Rev. Dr. Young, in Summer street, Boston ; for 
an interesting account of which see his Ants- 
Slavery Recollections, p. 20 and onward. It 
was next to impossible to obtain the use of any 
church or vestry in Boston for the delivery of 
an anti-slavery lecture. There was, however, 
one pulpit where the gospel of freedom found 
utterance, and on Sunday, too, as this notice 
from the Liberator of May 28th, 1831, will 
show :— 
“Discourse on Stavery.—The Rev. Samuel 
J. May, of Brooklyn, Conn., will deliver a Ser- 
mon upon Slavery in the United States, at the 
Rev. Mr. Emerson’s Church in Hanover street, 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, at half-past seven 
o’clock.” 
The man who had the courage thus to open 
his pulpit to a plea for the American slaves 
when all other pulpits in Bostun were closed to 
the discussion of the subject is the gentle poet, 
philosopher and sage of Concord, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The act was prophetic of a life than 
which few have done more to honor the Ameri- 
can name and to uplift and ble our cx on 
humanity.— Christian Unton. 








MISCELLANY. 


Tue Buitpinc OF THE NESsT.— 

They'll come again to the apple-tree, 
Robin and all the rest, 

When the orchard branches are fair to sce 
In the snow of the blossom dressed ; 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 

Weaving it well so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care; 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her too fair; 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb— 
Their castle in the air. 

Ah! mother-bird, you'll have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 

And your mate will fear for willful ways 
When the wee ones leave the nest; 

But they'll find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to the rest. 

So come to the trees with all your train, 
When the apple-blossoms blow ; 

Through the April shimmer of sun and rain, 
Go flying to-and-fro, 

And sing to our hearts as we wath again 
Your fairy building grow. 


Tue Deatu OF THE First-Born.—(By Sam- 
uel Benham. )— 
Fold up the richly ’broidered dress, 
Lay by the precious, tiny shoe, 
The white-plumed cap, the flaxen tress, 
And little crimson stockings, too; 
A mother’s heart with grief is thrilled, 
For death the wearer’s pulse has stilled. 
The sky-blue eyes are curtained in 
With lids which seem so strangely dead, 
While o’er the breast, so pure from sin, 
The dimpled hands are gently spread. 
The merry, prattling voice is hushed, 
And fondest earthly hopes are crushed. 
Away has flown the nestling dove, 
And lone, heart-smitten Rachel weeps 
The babe, whose fair face shines above, 
Though in the tomb its body sleeps; 
The rosewood crib is vacant now— 
Alas! she must submit—but how? 
Her lamp of hope seems dimly lit; 
No breath of dewy blossoms fair 
The windows of her heart admit; 
No sparkling sunshine enters there ; 
Life now a broad Sahara seems; 
No blessing in the future gleams. 
Why thus lament in sadness lone? 
Why let those tears of anguish fall? 
Why grieve that one so young has flown? 
Why back to life the loved one call? 
A life, at best, with ill so fraught 
That threescore years are counted naught. 
Look up! look up! the jasper walls 
Are nearer now than e’er before, 
With beckoning hand your loved one calls ; 
For peace stands there; come o'er, 
And gain the joy, and song and rest, 
Within the mansions of the blest. 


Otp Meetinc-Housrs.—The Friends’ meet- 
ing-house in Newport, yet standing, and in 
which the yearly meetings have ever since been 
held, was built in 1700, and cost £268 5s. It is 
the first house of worship ever built in Rhode 
Island, and the oldest ecclesiastical building in 
the United States, with the exception of one— 
the Unitarian church in Hingham, built in 
1680, yet in use and in good repair. Trinity 
church, Newport, yet standing, was erected un- 
der Rev. Mr. Honeyman, in 1704, the first year 
of the reign of Queen Anne. It was the largest 
and best timber church in the colonies previous 
to 1775. The meeting-house at Portsmouth is 
nearly as old. The other churches of ante-revo- 
lutionary date, inthe Usited States, are Christ’s 
church, Salem street, Boston, 1723 (Charles 
Wesley, the poet of Methodism, on his passage 
from Charleston, S. C., to London, in the Lun- 
don Galley, Capt. Indivine, in the fall of 1736, 
put into Boston, where he remained a month; 
before me is a volume of his sermons printed in 
London, in 1816, in which are two sermons 
preached in this church at that time) ; Old South, 
Boston, 1730; King’s chapel, 1743, and which 
represents the first Episcopal church in New 
England, that of 1686; St. George’s, Philadel- 
phia, Methodist, 1768; St. Paul's, New York, 
1755; and the first Baptist, Providence, 1775— 
a fine structure and with one of the best towers 
in the United States. These are all that I know 
—except the old church at Alexandria, Va., in 
which Washington was a worshipper—yet left 
standing.—Rev. S. W. Coggeshali, in New Bed- 
pford Standard. 


Course or TruE Love.—(By E. B. Hall.) 


Acquaintance. 
May is fair! 
Sunshine gilds the balmy air; 
Promises most rich and rare 
Whisper round us everywhere. 
Has she frowns? Ah, yes, we know them. 
But she has her blossoms, too; 
And the sly coquette will show them. 
Wishing what she dare not do. 


Friendship. 
June is dear; 
But the promise of the year 
Yields no ripe fruition here; 
Flowers are less than they appear. 
Has she roses? More and sweeter 
Tkan the fairies ever grew; 
Yet I wait a joy completer 
Than these June days ever knew. 
Brother-and-sister-hood. 
Fond July! 
*Neath this warmer, brighter sky, 
All her graces multiply. 
Shall my soul be glad or sigh? 
Tlopes for fruit and fears of blighting 
Work, within my anxious heart, 
Strange mosaics, most delighting 
When most innocent of art. 


Love. 
August heat! 
Life in love is here complete ; 
Fruits are ripening rare and sweet; 
Hence I would not find retreat. 
This is love: se closely blended 
With July's prophetic sun, 
Who can tell me where it ended, 
And these perfect joys begun? 


—Galary. 


Fun.—We once heard a grocer say he liked 
the Nation best of all newspapers because a 
page of it held exactly a pound of sugar. | 
A young lady fell overboard the other day | 
during a yacht race. She was picked up and | 
they call it a re-gotta. | 
Meriden, Conn., has no coronor, and the sui- 
cides of the city are forced to resort to stran- 
gers who have no tender feelings, and do not 
exclude reporters from the inquest. 
A mother, not finding it convenient to attend 
her little boy to bed, told him to say his prayers 
and Jesus would hear him as well as she could. | 
“Yes,” said the little doubter, ‘‘but Jesus can’t | 
turn off the gas!” } 
Woman: the last and best of the series. If| 
we may have her for a toast, we won't ask for 
any but-her. 
“Oh! she is lovely, she is rosy.” 
The printer put it: 
“Oh! she’s slovenly, she’s nosy.” 

A Few Biographies.— 

There was a rash man in Toledo 

Who swallowed one day a torpedo, 

And when it went off 
The folks heard him cough 
A mile and a half from Toledo. 


There was a bold man in Havana 

Who behaved in a scandalous manner; 
He tried to inveigle 
The bald-headed eagle 

And puil down the star-spangled banner. 


An excitable youth in Nantucket 
Once cooled his hot head in a bucket; 
He could not get it out, 
So he still goes about 
With it fast in the pail where he stuck it. 
There was a small boy in Cayuga 
Who ate all his grandmother’s sugar; 
But she in a rage 
Shut him up in a cage 





their help at that early day was by no means to 





For fear of the bees in Cayuga. 





A Forgst Fancy.— 
Harebells and fern from a forest nook! 
Oh! leave them with me and let me dream! 
I see them growing beside a brook, 
And hear the wimpling trill of the stream. 
I watch from a round, red knob uprise, 
Crosier-headed, the feathery fronds, — 
Till graceful plumes, under summer skies, 
Wave as rejoicing o’er broken bonds ; 
And close by the green umbrageous fern 
Which arches over a fairy bower, 
A pendulous blue inverted urn, 
Where goblins shelter from sun and shower— 
The harebell, on its delicate stem 
So daintily poised, so lightly swung, 
Whence music audible unto them 
Floats on the air as by zephyrs rung. 
The fiery sun goes down to his bath, 
Moonbright lances are shot through the trees, 
Wee elves come trooping by many a path, 
As harebell chimes swell out on the breeze. 
The cricket answers with shrill delight 
That harebell summons still pealing out, 
The glow-worm lamps are lit for the night, 
And echo trills with a fairy shout. 
For, guarded by fays with spears of grass, 
To mossy dais and acorn throne, 
The elfin queen and her courtiers pass 
To the palace of fern she calls her own. 
In feast and frolic they wile the time, 
With feats tou deft for a form of clay, 
Dancing while pensile harebells chime— 
Dawn breaks—the fairies are fled away ! 
With daylight cometh a fair young maid— 
Her touch (as light as an elf’s might be) 
Beguiles the harebell and fern from the glade, 
And--brings the forest and fays to me. 


—Cassell’s Magazine. 


In tHE Atps.—Alp, as everybody knows, 
means in the mountains simply a lofty pastur- 
age. The peasant, of course, considers the 
hills simply as providing food for his cattle; 
and montagne in French is used in a precisely 
equivalent sense. But though the use of the 
word implies a rather utilitarian view of things 
in its first properties, there is a meaning ir the 
view that here is the essence of the Alps, for 
persons of a more romantic turn. Between the 
torests and the snows lies the most poetical of 
the mountain regions. There, when climbing 
upward, you first feel that the bundle of earthly 
cares rolls off your shoulders, and that you have 
finally cleared the ‘‘slough of despond.” There, 
in the early months, you walk knee-deep in 
flowers, every one of which is a bit of embod- 
ied poetry. When the snow has just departed 
the fragile cup of the Soldanella makes a pur- 
ple carpeting amid turf which seems to have 
been scorched by the frost. Its delicate beauty 
suggests that it is made rather of air than of 
earthly elements, and yet it ventures where no 
plant of grosser frame dares to rival it. To 
gather it seems to be sacrilegious; and you are 
torced to justify yourself for cutting short its 
career by the general argument of oppressors, 
namely: That, if you Jon’t commit the crime, 
some less appreciative sinner, probably a coarse- 
minded cow, will commit it instead. And the 
Soldanella is only one amongst a throng of 
beauties to which justice could only be done by 
the author of the Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
When descending from the sterner heights 
above, the Alp is equally delicious. There you 
hear the first sound that tells of life, the music 
of the cattle-bells which, to some unfortunately- 
constituted person, at least, is the orly music in 
the world not rather disagreeable than other- 
wise—probably because it makes no attempt at 
atune. Most bells indulge in rather querulous 
reproach. It is time to get up, to go to church, 
or to come to dinner, they seem to be saying; 
and in another minute you will be too late. 
But the sound of the cow-bells bursting out for 
a moment as a faint puff of air lends it wings, 
or the cattle make a slight movement, and then 
dying away fitfully and accidentally, dispels for 
a time the belief that such a thing as hurry 
exists. The words which set themselves to 
such music would be, ‘‘take your time,” ‘‘chew 
the cud,” ‘“‘think of nothing,” ‘“‘breathe fresh 
air,” and ‘‘crop sweet herbage.” What can be 
more delicious than the regions with which such 
sensations are associated; the delicate beauty 
of the most exquisite flowers, the souad of cow- 
bells, and the fragrance of cow’s breath; the 
softness of mountain turf, and the freshness of 
the mountain air; the rounded slopes of pasture 
in the foreground, and behind a rugged peak or 
two, fading into a mere flat shadow in the dis- 
tance? Why not lie down on one’s back, and 
enjoy the sleep of the hills in their loveliest 
recesses? Here, indeed, I was on an ideal Alp. 
A little tarn, quiet and black as that 

In whose black surface you may spy 

The séers, though sunshine light the sky, 
reflected pn one side two or three tiers of lime- 
stone cliffs rising one above the other to the 
south; while on the north the final peak of the 
Dent 4’Oche lifted itself in one steep slope from 
the glen. It was, indeed, a charming recess; 
but there was still one drawback—one crumpled 
rose-leaf in this Sybarite’s couch. Here, in 
fact, was the ultimate outpost of civilization. 
The chalet inhabited by a small party of cow- 
herds might have pleased a painter, especially 
if his sense of smell were imperfectly developed. 
And yet, even in such a case, he would have 
been rather annoyed by that sea of filth where- 
with human beings delight to surround their 
habitations, even in these delicious solitudes. 
The unsophisticated man, it seems, likes to 
make an Alp resemble a fragment of St. Giles’ 
as closely as possible. The native who stared 
upon me from his door, arrayed in the single 
shirt which serves him during his three months’ 
sojourn, was little inclined to sympathize witi 
any praises of the scenery not of a strictly eco- 
nomical tendency. Accordingly, after a peace- 
offering of tobacco, in return fora draught of 
foaming milk, I took leave, and turned to the 
ascent of the peak.—Cornhill Magazine. 


Tue Sincer.—(By Alice Williams. )— 
A singer went singing adown the world, 
Now in green meadows and now in the town, 
Anon where the smoke of the battle whirled, 
Then off where the autumn woods lay brown; 
Singing, still singing! Ay, nothing but that. 
When the trumpets summoned the hosts to 
war 
And the soldiers rushed at the rat-tat-tat 
Of the deafening drum—she stood afar, 


And sang of the conflict in ring tones— 
Of the laurel wreath, of the victor’s death; 
Till the dying silenced their shuddering groans 
And smiled as they drew their final breath. 


She sang of duty—her weak hands failed 
When she strove the burden of life to bear; 

But through all of the song no sadness wailed 
As she sang, still sang in her white despair. 


She sang of love. From her eager hand 
The brimming chalice was dashed aside. 
As her steps drew near to the unknown land 

She gazed on the past and wistful sighed— 


“Tn all the fray I have struck no blow! 
Ah! well-a-day, but the hours are long, 
When the evening comes what have I to show 
Save here-and-there the thread of a song?” 


But the warriors knew at the conflict’s end, 
When the roar of the battle died away, 
That the song which seemed with the cannon to 
blend 
Had strengthened each arm in the deadly fray ; 


And the souls that in duty’s lonely way 
With faltering steps had journeyed long, 
When the voice of the singer reached them that 
da 
Felt the hearts within them grow brave and 
strong; 


And the happy lovers that, hand-in-hand, 
Wandered together the wide world o’er, 
From that song they but dimly could understand 
Learned a deeper love than they knew before! 


—Golden Age. 


A Frencu View OF THE War OF THE ReE- 
“BELLION.—‘‘The History of the Civil War in 
America,” by the Count de Paris—the first two 
volumes of which are announced to appear 
shortly in the French capital—is attracting 


The last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 


among them the following :— 


know how to disguise under names which are 
the finer in proportion to the culpability of their 
motives, rent the United States republic and | 
kindled in it civil war. A coup d'etat was at- 
tempted against the constitution of that repub- 
lic by the powerful oligarchy which reigned in 
the South and had long domineered in the coun- 
cil of the nation. Whenever the common law, 
which insures equally to the few and isolated 
the respect of their rights, and te the majority 
the full enjoyment of political power, is violat- | 
ed by any section of society, despotismis found- | 
ed, unless that attack is severely repelled. 
Beaten in the Presidential election of 1860, the 
Southern States wished to recover by intimida- 
tion or force the influence which they had hith- 
erto exercised for the advantage of slavery, and, 
while proclaiming aloud the words ‘‘independ- 
ence and liberty,” they trampled under ‘oot a 
sacred contra“t as soon as the national vote pro- 
nounced against their policy. But success, 
that great justifier of providential men, was 
wanting to them, and victory sanctioned the 
cause of right and legality. It was then seen 
what a fund of energy the wide and constant 
practice of liberty amasses among nations happy 
enough to possess and wise enough to guard it. 
America had already solved one of the most dit- 
ficult problems of our age by developing liberal 
institutions amid a democratic society, but no 
great internal crisis had yet come to try their 
solidity. Many people asserted that at the first 
storm this fragile plant would be plucked up 
from a soil incapable of nourishing it. The 
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blasts of civil war arose, and it was, on the con- 
trary, the vigorous tree of American institutions 
which, extending its shadow over the country in 
which it had struck such deep roots, preserved 
them from imminent destruction. At this cri- 
sis the American people learned to value their 
constitution more than in the past, and proved 
to the world that the statue of Liberty is not a 
vain idol deaf in the hour of danger, but the 
holy image of a powerful divinity which must be 
invoked in adversity......Happily the compar- 
ison between the noble movement of 1775 and 
the resort to arms by the slave-owners in 1861 
was as false from the military as from the polit- 
ical point of view. At the time the colonies re- 
jected the authority of the mother-country all 
the strategic points of their territory were occu- 
pied by the English. It was sheer necessity to 
conquer the whole. They had nothing to lose, 
and could not deem themselves beaten even 
when the enemy was still in the heart of the 
country. In 1861, on the contrary, the Confed- 
erates, masters of all the territory which they 
claimed to withdraw from the legal power of the 
new President, had need of that vast region, on 
the one hand, to maintain the institutions of sla- 
very, and on the other to support their numer- 
ous armies. When it was invaded they felt 
themselves vanquished. What was possible in 
the war of independence, when the number of 
the combatants was limited, was no longer so. 
Washington and Gates, Howe and Cornwallis, 
had usually under their orders only 10,000 or 
15,000, and very rarely 20,000 men. These 
small armies could subsist upon the country 
they occupied. It was not, indeed, always 
without difficulty, and Washington’s soldiers 
suffered terribly in the winter they passed at 
Valley Forge. The English army, traversing 
a comparatively rich country from Philadelphia 
to New York, was obliged to carry its provisions 
with it, and Cornwallis lost all his baggage in 
North Carolina, which he marched through as a 
conqueror; but neither were subject to the vast 
commissariat system which supposes a fixed and 
assured basis of operations, and without which 
considerable armies cannot be supported in 
America. They subsisted and sojourned for long 
months beside an enemy who was master of the 
country.” 


Rain ON THE Roor.— 


When the showery vapors gather over all the 
starry. spheres, 

And the melancholy darkness gently weeps in 
rainy tears, 

’Tis a joy to press the pillow of a cottage cham- 
ber-bed, 

And listen to the patter of the soft rain overhead. 

Every tinkle on the shingles has an echo in the 
heart, 

And a thousand dreary fancies into busy being 
start; 

And a thousand recollections weave their bright 
hues into woot 

As [ listen to the patter of the soft rain on the 
roof. 

There in fancy comes my mother, as she used 
to years agone, 

To survey the infant sleepers ere she left them 
till the dawn. 

I can see her bending o’er me, as I listen to the 
strain 

Which is played upon the shingles by the patter 
of the rain. 

Then my little seraph sister, with her wings and 
waving hair, 

And her bright-eyed cherub brother—a serene, 
-angelic pair— 

Glide roand my wakeful pillow with their praise 
or mild reproof 

As I listen to the murmur of the soft rain on 
the roof. 


And another comes to thrill me with her eyes’ 
delicious blue. 

I forget, as gazing on her, that her heart was all 
untrue ; 

I remember that I loved her as I ne’er may 
love again, 

And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate to the pat- 
ter of the rain. 

There is naught in art’s bravuras that can work 
with such a spell 

In the spirit’s pure, deep fountain, whence holy 
passions swell, 

As that melody of nature—that subdued, subdu- 
ing strain, 

Which is played upon the shingles by the patter 
of the rain. 


BEeEcuER, TILTON aND Bowen.—Brooklyn, 
just now, is the great center of gossip. Here 
reside the three religious editors whose troubles 
have filled so large a space both in the press 
and in conversation. How strange to think 
that, only a few years ago, these men were 
united in one church, and also in the service of 
one publication—the IJndependent—but since 
then the Golden Age and the Christian Union 
have appeared as rivals of the former, and the 
three editors are at swords’ points. There is 
much to be learned out of this imbroglio which 
is really useful. One of the elements which 
have wroughtruin is pride. The Bible counsels 
its readers, ‘‘Be not high-minded.” 

While these men were united all went well; 
but Beecher could not endure the occasional 
checks which his editors placed upon him. He 
was too high-spirited to be snubbed, even 
though it were done in the most courteous 
manner. In 1866 he affiliated with the Andy 
Johnson element in politics, and the /ndepend- 
ent, then edited by Tilton, was obliged to criti- 
cise his course. Beecher would not accept this 
from his ‘‘dear Theodore,” as he once styled 
him, and hence he left the Jndevendent, and in 
due time started the Christian Union. He at 
once became the object of Bowen’s wrath, and 
the latter, as any one can tell by his counte- 
nance, is another Iago. He, no doubt, then 
determined on revenge, and this has been fully 
glutted. Tilton showed the same weakness. 
He could not be snubbed. Success had spoiled 
him. Having risen rapidly from obscurity to 
an eminence seldom attained by men of his 
youth, he over-estimated the strength of his 
position. Three years ago he wrote a very ill- 
considered editorial for the New Year, and 
Bowen (who, though a bad man, has more 
sense than either Beecher or Tilton) objected 
to its publication. Much as I dislike, and even 
dispise, Bowen, I justify him here. The views 
in that editorial were inconsistent with the posi- 
tion of the Jndependent as a religious paper. 
Tilton was displeased. He had made the paper 
all it was, at least so he thought, and hence 
this was not proper treatment. The result was 
his separation from the Independent and the 
starting of a new paper at a very unpropitious 
time. Bowen now had another rival, and he 
determined to make one kill the other and then 
commit suicide. This has been accomplished. 
Tilton has killed Beecher and destroyed him- 
self. Bowen now beholds both his rivals dead 
in a moral, social and literary sense of the term, 
and the world is astounded at the spectacle. 

Tilton and Beecher are both ruined, but each 
in a different manner. The former has sunk 
all his property in the Golden Age, and is now 
poor. His family is invaded by dishonor, and 
his domesti¢ circle is a wreck. He may strug- 
gle on through this sea of troubles, but he can 
never retrieve his position. Beecher, on the 
other hand, is rich and is surrounded by a church 
which makes his cause its own. Plymouth society 
at present is ready to defendits pastor, but wealth 
makes little amends for the loss of public con- 
fidence, and the church, when it sees its idol 
broken and covered with reproach, will turn 
upon it with indignation. Mr. Beecher and 
Plymouth Church live and die together. It rose 
with him, and with him it will sink. No other 
preacher could hold together this mixed multi- 
tude which has been attracted by fanciful and 
brilliant oratory rather than by religion. Hence, 
Beecher's troubles are the death-throes of the 
society. Everything seems quiet now. The 
shock has produced a sudden hush in the church, 
but a reaction will soon appear. The affair is 
only in its inception; the end is not yet. Mr. 
Tilton’s progress is marked by peculiar varia- 
tions. He is a native of this city, where he was 





much attention in European ‘literary circles. | 
contained several passages from the work, and | quently, before he was twenty-three, he 


‘At the beginning of the year 1861 one of those | then was notoriously stupid. It had been in 
acts of violence which ambitious men often | operation nearly ten years. and had sunk a 


commercial wreck to make a first payment. He 
made Tilton the editor-in-chief, and the effect 
was soon perceptible. 
talent, and the paper became profitable. 
labored with intense application, and soon had 
a large salary. 
turer, and Bowen allowed him during une win- 
ter to devote several weeks to a lecturing tour 
in the West, which introduced the /ndependent 
to a much wider range of circulation. 
Tilton made money so readily that he bought a 
share in the 7ribune, which was once worth 
$10,000, and also a share in one of the Brook- 
lyn papers, and before he had seen one-third of 
a century he was recognized as one of the 
most successful editors of the country. This 
success inflated him. 
— —— and thought he saw the dawn- 
ing of a golden age—one of whose 

would be the ballot to woman. me en 
one season on female suffrage, and this step led 


born in 1836, and New York seldom produces a 
finer-looking man. He graduated at the Free 
Academy, and, like many other ambitious youth, 
desired to be a journalist. Some little things 
from his pen went into the 7'rioune, and subse- 

ota 
subordinate place on the /ndependent, hich 


him to an acquaintance with Victoria Wood- 
hull. He found in her, as he supposed, a young 
and talented girl, who, while yet a child, had 
been forced into a repulsive marriage, and who 
sought sympathy and patronage. He was fas- 
cinated by this creature, who was a perfect 
Lamia (vide Keat’s poem), and soon became 
her champion. When she lectured he pre- 
sided. He wrote her life, and affirmed his 
belief that she held communion with the spirit 
of Demosthenes (morelike Xantippe, I think), 
and this was enough to make people think him 
part crazy. After the woman had made all pos- 
sible use of her patron and found that nothing 
more was to be made out of him, she turned 
upon him the full power of her scorn and served 
him up for public gossip. It is my Opinion that 
she got the scandal from him in confidence, 
which she afterward betrayed. I have also my 
suspicions that the confession which Beecher 
signed was addressed to her. At any rate, she 
interviewed Beecher, and may have exercised 
over him the same power by which she held her 
first victim. ‘Tilton will not tell the name of 
the person to whom the paper was addressed, 
and this strengthens my opinion. 

IT have said that these difficulties arose from 
pride, and I mean by this the original troubles. 
With the alleged offence I have nothing to do, 
for itis not yet proven. But if Beecher does 
not demand an investigation he is ruined. To 
go back to my text, I am led to say that men 
must get used to being snubbed. It may be 
annoying, as indeed it was both to Beecher and 
Tilton, but it is inevitable. The better way is 
to meet it in a judicions manner. Pope refers 
to this very idea in his allusions to himself and 
his critics, who, chiefly through jealousy, at- 
tacked him in the bitterest manner :— 

‘Did some more sober critic come abroad, 
If wrong, I smiled; if right, I kissed the rod.” 


Had Beecher and Tilton been like Pope, things 
would have gone more softly with them, as no 
doubt they see clearly when it is too late.—N. 
¥. cor. Concord (N. H.) Monitor. 








Travelers 


TO THE MOUNTAINS, 

TO THE COUNTRY, 

TO THE SEASIDE, 

BY RAILROAD OR STEAMBOAT, 
BY STAGE COACH OR CARRIAGE, 
ON HORSEBACK OR ON FOOT, 
ON BUSINESS OR PLEASTRE, 


Before you go, obtain a Yearly General 
Accident Policy in the 


Travelers 


Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn. 





Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, secretary. 


CHAS, G. C. PLUMMER, 


General Agent, 
89 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
july18 2t 


NEW SINGING BOOKS. 
THE LEADER! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON, 


Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes will wel- 
come this new Church Music Book, filled with new 
tunes, anthems, chants, &c., &c., all of the best qual- 
ity. 

Price, $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE SONG MONARCH !! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 

Especially fo: Singing Classes. First 86 pages con- 
tain the elementary course, the same as that in the 
LEADER, Which course is followed by more than 100 
pages filled with the most interesting Secular and 
Sacred Music for practice. Equal to the SONG KING 
in interest. : 

Price, 75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 


Three carefully graded Song Books for Common 
Schools, by L. O. EMERSON and W. S. TILDEN. 

Book Ist. For Primary Schools. Price, 35 cts. 
* 2d. For Lower “Grammar Classes” * 50 * 
* 3d. For Higher . o + ae 

The Course is easy. progressive, i teresting, snd 
has been thoroughly tested in schools near Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


july18 tf 


OLD COLONY LINE 


—TOo— 


Nantucket & Martha’s 
Vineyard, 


VIA WOOD'S HOLE. 





Only Seven Miles Steam Ferriage. No 
Sea Sickness. 

Express Trains Running Alongside the 
Steamers, 


AND NO CHANGE OF CARS. 





EXCURSION TICKETS. 


Bostonto Oak Bluffs and return....... $3.50 
Boston to Nantucket and return........ 4.75 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 

Leave Boston for Oak Bluffs and Katama, 8.00, 
11.30 Ex.. A. M., 4, Ex., P. M. 
Leave Boston for Nantucket, 11.30, Ex., A. M. 
Daily, Sundays excepted. 
Tickets for sale at office of Fall River Line, 3 Old 
State Hottse; und at Oli Colony Depot. 
Ask for Tickets via Wood's Hole. 
july4 4t J.R. KENDRICK, Supt. O. C. R. R. 


PALMER'S 
PATTERN T 
JACQUELINE 


CORSET! 


THIS IS THE MOST 


PERFECT-FITTING CORSET 
Ever Offered to the Public! 


It has received the highest testimonials from many 
ladies of this city, who have tried it, and say “It is 
the BEsT FITTING CorseET we have ever tried.” 
Dressmakers recommend it as being the best Cor- 
set to fit a Dress over, because it is cut in sucha 
manner that the front and back seams fit like seams 
to a dress, 

And it is superior to any other Corset now in use, 
because its peculiar style of cutting gives sufficient 





large sum. Three D.D.’s edited it—that is, 
they wrote prosy articles which nobody read, 
and though their names were Storrs, Cheever 
and Thompson (of the Tabernacle) they did 
not help the paper. Joshua Leavitt, the work- 
ing or office editor, alone kept it from being 
stagnant. The public was soon interested ina 
series of articles signed T. T. which appeared 
at this time in the paper referred to, and which 
indicated talent. 

The Independent had been long in the market 


| and was bought, soon after Tilton’s advent, by 


Bowen, who probably saved enough from his 


Tilton engaged the best 
He 


He also became a popular lec- 


Mr. 


He became possessed of 


He lectured all 





heer rnetncan nine Oe: PPB she nein 


, longer front and back than ordinary Corsets, and in 


17 BOYLSTON STREET. 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


800 HYACINTHS, 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (frst quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, wi.ich we let for Dec- 


punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.w 


fullness at the bosom, without folding at the top; 
gradually and closely fitting to and over the hips; is 


fact is the only Corset cut in this form. 

We ask particular attention to our method of fast- 
ening BONES in our Corset, acknowledged superior 
to any other. 





MANUFACTURERS’ 


Furniture 


WAREROOMS. 
ALL GOODS SOLD 


—AT THE— 


LOWEST 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


BEAL & HOOPER 


Announce that, at their New, Warerooms, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
Corner of Washington Street, and 


95 and 97 Friend Street, 


They have one of the largest and most complete 
stocks of 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, 


At less prices than a similar class of work was ever 
offered in Boston, and purchasers will find it for their 
interest to examine the stock and prices. 

_We are also prepared, in our Retail Department, to 
give estimates for Drapery and Curtain Work, hav- 
ing engaged the services of a first-class artist for 
that purpose. 





cinger Ale. 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soda, Mineral Water, Syrups, Bel: 
fast Ginger Ale. 


ALSO WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Ale, Porter, Cider and Lager Beer, 


IN BOTTLES, BARRELS AND HALF BARRELS 


They Wake a Specialty 


—OF— 


STOCK ALE IN KEGS FOR FAMILY USE. 


—ALSO OF— 


CINCER ALE, 


which is distinguished for its richness and fullness 
of flavor. 


aa Orders from dealers and families supplied with 
promptness, and 


AT LOWEST PRICES! 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & C0, 


Howard Athenaeum Building, Howard st., 
BOSTON. 
MOSES FAIRBANKS. LEVI FAIRBANKS. 


july4 


O. 8. NEALE. 
4t 


REMOVA 
June 15th. 


THE 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UMMER FURNITURE 


—FOR— 


Seaside Cottages, 
Mountain Villas, 


City and Country Houses, 
New and Beautiful Styles. 


CHAIRS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
SOFAS AND RECLINING CHAIRS, 
WORK-TABLES AND BASKETS, 
FLOWER-STANDS, 
FIRE-WOOD HOLDERS, ETC. 
BASKETS OF EVERY KIND, 
MATS AND MATTING, 
© WINDOW SHADES, 
BROOMS, ETC., 


Have removed their Office and Salesroom to 


84 to 98 CANAL STREET, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
MESSRS. M. ENGLEHARDT & CO., 


Proprietors of the well-known RESTAURANT and 
CAFE, lately established at Nos. 19 and 21 Hawley 
street, beg leave to inform the public that they have, 
at gr at expense, secured the services of one of the 
most famous Cooks trom Europe—one who with great 
success served as chief in the 


Hotel of the Four Seasons at Wiesbaden; 


and all the viands in our establishment will be pre- 
pared under his sole direction. They have also en- 
gaged competent assistants, and can now promise to 
their patrons the 


Very Best Dishes served in Boston. 


Asthe matter of attending to the wants of guests 
with promptness and with scrupulous care is a great 
desideratum—without which the most generous pro- 
vision and the most artistic cookery may fail to please 
—they have furthermore engaged as manager of their 
Restaurant the late 


Chief Steward of the Astor House, N. Y. 


With this “reérganization of the cabinet,” the pro- 
prietors are confident of making this a 


WODEL RESTAURANT, 


and of securing 18 large a body of patrons and of 


large or small. 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 


condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 


2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
fund is composed is $353,232.83 over the cost on the} 
Company’s ledger. 
capital, as above presented. 

Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 


years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


W. W. MORELAND, M. D., 





BECK BROTHERS, 
STOCK BROKERS, 


(SUCCESSORS TO DUPEE, BECK & SAYLES,) 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


FORMERLY LINDALL STREET. 


Boston, July 1. tf 


WOLLASTON 
‘TBLGATS 


ONLY SIX MILES FROM BOSTON! 
On the Best Railroad Running out 
of Boston! 


THE BEST LOCATION WITHIN FIFTY 
MILES OF BOSTON ! 


The Best place to live in in 
the State! 


julyll 








Has the Best Schools in the Country ! 


The most Charming View of Land and Sea 
in America! 


The best-built Village, as a 
whole, in the World! 


Se Free Pass for Three Years tu all house 
owners. - 


FREE TICKETS furnished to all wishing to visit 
the place. 


GEORGE F. PINKHAM, General Agent. 
Office No. 3 State St., 
may9 BOSTON. tf 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable.} 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy ot the most implicit con4- 


dence. Warehouses: 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 


tf 


TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. 


mayl 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Sil 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 


Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 


by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 


Purchasers will find 


e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 


Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
y4-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





—AND— 
Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 03 
173 to 177 FRIEND ST.., _| Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 475,000 00 
_June20 _ BOSTON. 8t | Leaving........ Bi) SS ae $10,525,172 02 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

MUNOORE BE TIGR. p6c0c ccc ccccecescs $66,014,355 OO 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 


to $20,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 


adequate rate of premium; and, 


The market price of the securities of whieh the 


This item is not availed of in the 


For pemphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Counsel. 
W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


Secretary. 


july4 





friends as their rooms can accommodate. tf jyll 








“$100,000. 
METROPOLITAN RAILROAD CO. 


Seven Per Cent. Bonds, 
DUE 1884. 
Interest April and October. 


Issued under an Act of the Legislature, 
approved May 9, 1874. 


FOR SALE AT Si 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, : 


No. 94 Tremont Street, 





We use nothing but the best material in its con- 
struction. Wedo not use anything but the very best | 
quality of WHALEBONE: 

MANUFACTURED BY 


EMERSON LELAND & CO., 


3t 


julyll 








WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


julyll BOSTON. 4t 


Established 1848. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Assets Exceeding............ $20,00,000. | 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North | 


John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, | 
Jacob Sleeper, 
Benj. E. Bates, 
Paul Adams, 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Assets exceeding....... $300,000. 





OF NEW YORK, 





American. | 
Lesson of the Great Fire—*-Divide your Risks.” | 


Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five | 


years. } 


DIRECTORS, | 
ilas Peirce, EzraC. Dyer. Josiah G. Abbott, 

. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer. T. Jeff’n Coolidge, | 
F. L. Richardson, | 


John Brewster, Ac:idison L. Clarke. 
Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, | 
Henry A. Whitney, Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretarv. ly may2 | 





CHAS. H. BRUCE, 
604 & 606 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


SPECIALTY. 
WINDOW SHADES, 
Wire Screens and Mosquito Bars. 


july4 tf 





Fresh Ever 
Morning. 

Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 


orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. e 
WM. DOOGTE, Proprietor. 





auglti 





PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 


to suit purchasers. 





JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO., 


No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square. Boston, 


WINE DEALERS. 
Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 


Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &o. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 


FIRE 
Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


CHAS. A. HOV «AND, Secretary. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


It 


}f 
| ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
| &c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
| graphs they are now making. 
| bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography. and are believed to be superior 








THE GREAT 
New European System. 


—oF— 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY ! 


DRS. WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN 
Beg to announce that they have now increased 
facilities for extending their eminently successful 
practice, and will be enabled to treat many patients 
whom they have hitherto been obliged to decline. 

Cure or benefit guaranteed for every form of dis- 
ease, however hopeless. 

The most obscure conditions of the humay system 
detected by the WONDERFUL and INFALLIBLE ELEC- 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS. 


—_— 
. 


155 West Brookline Street. 

mayl16 (SECOND DOOR FROM TREMONT ST.) tf 

Coburn, Lang & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE AMERICAN 


GINGER ALE 


A healthy and popular beverage. containing no Alco- 
hol or Spirits. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK ! 


For sale by all Grocers and the trade generally. 
Also Manufacturers of 


SODA AND MINERAL WATER, 


SARSAPARILLA and GINGER BEER, 
And dealers in MASSEY, COLLINS & COv’S 


PHILADELPHIA ALE & PORTER. 
PURE APPLE CIDER, 
And LAGER BEER. 

Also Frank Jones’ Portsmouth Golden Ale, and Car- 
bonated and Cream Ale. 


100 Worcester street, P) 
Depot, 56 Hilby street, 
(Formerly 116 Water street.,) 


enews BOSTON. 
may30 


MES PLOW COMPARY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 

DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultura) Districts. 


1) 


Quincey Hall, Boston, 
july4 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
“ FASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 
az SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUI. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


july4 15t 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 











PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The aree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. juneé 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. ‘ 


HUGH FLOOD, — 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


sept] 








ag Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business A specialty made ot 
sigps and Decorations tf mar28 


CHOICE GOODS! 
JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
4a PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tr june6 


BANKERS. 


RIQDER, PEABODY & 60., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 

and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

OLD COLONY RAILROAD CO. SEVEN PER 
CENT. BONDS, Due 1894, Interest March 
and September, Coupon or Register, for 
Sale. tf 





june6 


J. Pp. PLUMER & CO., 
PRINTERS, 
Engravers and Stationers, 
No, 28 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


july4 tf 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
june6 tf 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


julyll 3m 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


| Invite the attention of the public to the superlo 


acilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 


These pictures com- 


o anything produced in the city. tf june20 





AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








Only the safer classes of property insured. j 


C 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c 


y25-sm. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


IMPORTERS OF . 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 





All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, resident. 





OldMedfurd RUM, fine CIGARS, tf may? 


March 21, 1874. 





tt june20 








BOSTON OFFICE pein OC 
No. 27 STATE STREET.) \ 


Lecal Agencies in every town. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


JHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 WixtHrRor Se. anv 36 Otis Sr., Boston. 


C. V. WHITTFY, A. Youne, 
H. 8. BURDETT, mch7-6m Cc. C, Goss. 
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Politics, Literat 
PUBLISHED EY 


No. 25 Bromfield ( 
vince and W 










CHAS. W.5 


TO WHOM ALL LETTE 







THE COMMON WEALT! 
number, or in larger qu 
ALL REGULA 
















Charles Sumner: 






AN HISTORI 









SECO 








When Mr. 
Legislature of Mass 


Sumne 


extra session which h 





measures immediatel 





the great fire which « 
had laid waste a large 
ton. The Legislatur 
chosen, and was to me 
The ex 
body soon to expire. 







of January. 






bers had not been reé 






sponsibility, without 
not likely to be the g 
lic opinion, is ordinar 
conditions. Ilardly 4g 
vived it. Its chief act 
any other prompted ti 
the city Boston ¢ 
owners of 
was adjudged uncons 
Court. Its other m 
essentially moditied i 









of 






real estat 
































































The Governor's mess 
cated on the day it 
expressed the hope tl 
be confined to quest 
calamity. This 
cept in its action on 

Outside of the Legis 


limit 


ordinary preoccupatic 
The people were abs 
lamity. Energetic ag 
supplying destitution 
organizing industry, fi 
unemployed, seeking f 
the still glowing ash: 
materials and workm¢ 
ing for broader stree 
lots, reorganizing the 
vestigating the caus: 
interest in this work 
city, but was sh vred b 
election of mayor at 
pending in the city © 
unusually exciting, 

efficient administratic 
and 
thought singularly un 


other’ interests. 
fortunes of his neigh} 
truded at such atime sn 
ics of political interesg 
suming to act in an 
purpose for which it» 
act without the check q 
public opinion. Butte 
at the time, legislativ 
bill would not probat 
hearing before a com 
attempted at all. 

On December Lith 
introduced on leave 
severely Mr. Sumner 
current vote of the He 
to the Committee on 
committee consisted 
Richardson and E. P 
and Messrs. F. W. Li 
Boston, J. B. ID. Cogs 
P. Thompson of Glou 
of Wayland, of the I 

On the 3th the com 
which Mr. Hoyt and t 
Legislature advocated 
lution. ‘The hearing 
one side was represen 
not a member appear 
session of the 17th, th 
journment, the commig 
mending the passage of 
(Extra session, 1872, 

Resolution relatin 
Congress concerning t 
national flags. 

Resolved, By the Sx 
resentatives in Gener 

That, a 
into the Senate of the [ 
trom Massachusetts, | 
of battles with fellow- 
tinued in the army res 
mental colors of the t 

Whereas, the passag 
an insult to the loyal : 
depreciate their grand 

rebellion— 
Therefore. 
‘meets the unquialific 
people of this Commo 

Resolved, That the 
forward to our Senato 
Congress copies of the 
The report was si 


whereas, 











































































































resolved, 


Lincoln,” without © 
report this memorandy 
by Messrs. Thompson 

“Believing it ‘is 
islature to pass any 
I{dn. 


action of the 

Senate of the Unites 
army registers and t 
spectfully dissent frot 
iy" 

The report, submitte 
it now appears, was 
It was submitted witl 
jority. Mr. Cogswell 
refused to act with the 
himself from. its me 
House for a motion fe 
ment, although afterwé 
ing lost. voting for the 
to act with the commi 
with only six membe 
been seen, dissented, 
joining in the report y 
majority, Messrs. Rie 
the Senate, and Mr. 
three members agains 


is significant as show 
of deliberation at the 

The resolution repo 
morning was debated 


Ordinarily a novel ane 


this is before a body tt 
often specially assign 
sumed during the mo 
day, the 18th, being tl 
and the votes were t 
session ended. Mess 


Natick, Winslow of 
Osborne of East Bridg 
Fiteh 


Sumner'’s propositior 


and Towne of 


spare him personally 
Boston, and Mr. Co 
propriet) of legislati 
were as severe upon 
Mr. Cogswell pronou 
sition ‘‘not simply an 
saying that ‘‘it shoul 
nation that every tr 
and that ‘‘we shoul 
principle which it inv 
frain from writing anc 
rebellion, from speak 
who rendered our t 
valor, and whose dee 
further spoke of Mr. 
litical influence and f 
Quincy spoke of Mr 
tounding propositior 
Union soldier through 
as an insult,” and po 
patriotic emblems to 
“it led. He gave pers 
official connection w 















*A few acts contirming 
of the peace, to which 
be referred to as qualif, 














